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Pathfinde, 


READERS WRITE 


Amelia Admirer — 

Amelia Earhart’s biography 
FINDER, March 6) is good but no! 
enough. You neglected to state that 
Earhart does not drink liquor nor : ( 





cigarettes. _Neither can she be pre, 

upon to sign advertising testimonia 

a money consideration. The Any 

people have every reason to fee! 

ef their famous aviatrix. A 


Cc. kK. s . 
Minneapolis, Minn. ( 
[As to liquor, Miss Earhart does not drink ; 7 
says: “It just doesn’t seem worthwhile.” A: . dis 
arettes, Earhart will smoke perhap 


three a year. As to signing testimonials, M op 
Rest ence Os ane se a particular brand, fo the 





No Farley Admirer S 

In PATHFINDER of Feb. 27 und: Cl 

National Scene is:— “. . . Spoke i: g pit 
praise of James A. Farley at a din: 


ED MERRILL, 7 ARE CAUSED BY COFFEE-NERVES honor of the Postmaster General. mi 

ae DO YOu REALIZE ; AND KNOW IT--- BECAUSE _” Roosevelt of Farley: ‘There is not ; the 
ri AT YOU'VE BECOME }iF You THE DOCTOR TOLD in the United S aie . , 

ee THE MEANEST OLD INDIGES TION } in the nite tates who has mor 

2 | GROUCH IN SEVEN AND COULDN’T You so! seated, thorough-going courage.’ ” | 


COUNTIES 2 SLEEP NIGHTS > old metal miner of Montana in th: 

You'D BE of the Western Federation, wh 
known Jim Farley longer than F. D. | 
a laugh. What F. D. R. mistakes for : 
age is pure undiluted gall. | 

A. J. Henn 
Oracle, Ariz. 


On “Schools, Children, Farms” 


In the Feb. 20 issue Charles W. Bow 
states that children used to_be an 
to their parents but today they are | 
liability. It seems to me it is a : 
parent who expects his child to su; 
him in his old age. The child wa: 
consulted concerning his birth. It i 
parents’ place to educate the hel}; 
child who must necessarily be depen: 
upon his parents so that he may at 
independence. When this stage is :t- 





BO DAYS, LIKE AL RIGHT? | tained the parent is no longer respon 
E DOCTOR HAVE IT YOUR ~ fh nor is the child responsible to his 
OWN WAY/ ents. The child owes no debt th: 

anyone. s 


(Continued on page 20) 
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YOAL is a sick industry suffering 
4 ( from the disease of plenty. The 
‘As : disease has afflicted a majority of the 
OM operators with bankruptcy and left 
— the miners with starvation wages. The 
used ; ises lie in the over-development of 
nation’s bituminous (soft coal) re- 
sources, cutthroat competition among 
nary ployers and bitter strikes by em- 
e ii ployees. 
din [he docters—both operators and 
ral, miners—would like very much to cure 
lot ¢ the patient. Sometimes they agree on 
—- course of treatment. Then, things 
the smoothly, the industrial fever 
wh rt eases off, there is work for the 
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—— Lewis Wants the Bill for the Miners 
iers and profits for the operators. 
But often the doctors disagree and, 
n this happens, the ensuing argu- 
it is anything but restrained. 
CONSULTATION: As they have 
been since February 17, representa- 
es of operators and miners were 
ferring last week in New York 
City. Under consultation were the 
ins of a new agreement between the 
) groups to replace the one expir- 
April 1. At present, miners are 
rking a 35-hour week. The wage 
le is $5.50 a day in the northern 
| fields, $5.10 in the south. 

_ \t opposite ends of the conference 
inder I lable were John L. Lewis, president 
EW the United Mine Workers of 
wy meanest \ erica since 1919, and Charles 
CHARLI UO Neill, spokesman for the coal opera- 
iding , B: lors of the Appalachian region. Heavy- 
adnock ! 

g matter ed, heavy-handed men, each had 


own set of terms. 
(he operators, proposing a new 
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Over a Million Weekly 


An Ailing Industry Hopes For a Cure 


agreement to last until 1939, seek to 
restore the 8-hour day and the 40-hour 
week. They would have the pay ad- 
justed so that day laborers could make 
the same as under the present 7-hour 
day. The operators contend that re- 
sulting increased production by piece 
workers (about 65 per cent of the 
miners) would make for a 14 per cent 
increase in pay. 

The UMW union wants a 6-hour day 
and a 30-hour week, wage increases 
to lift the basic pay rate to $6, two 
weeks vacation with pay, and a guar- 
antee of an annual 200 days of work. 

O’Neill, estimating that the UMW 





Senator Guffey Has Sponsored It 


demands would mean $140,000,000 add- 
ed to the payrolls, has called them 
impossible. Lewis and Philip Murray, 
his right hand man and _ vice-pres- 
ident of the UMW, have offered figures 
in an effort to show that the demands 
are reasonable, Murray has estimated 
that a miner’s annual net earnings av- 
erage only $920, working only about 
175 days a year. In only three years 
since 1920—1926, 1928 and 1929—have 
the men averaged 200 days a year. 

COMPLICATIONS: Basis of coal’s 
disease is the country’s reserve—from 
one to one and one-half trillion tons. 
Highly skilled labor is not needed and 
it takes but a comparatively small 
amount of capital to launch new min- 
ing operations. Abandoned mines dot 
the coal fields. It is estimated that 
more than 4,800 mines were aban- 
doned or shut down within a ten 
years’ period after 1923. 


Technological improvements and 


$1.00 a Year 





development of other sources of pow- 
er, such as gas, oil and hydroelectric 
power, have slashed employment in 
the coal field. In 1890 about 5 per 
cent of the annual tonnage was mined 
by machinery. Forty years later, the 
percentage was 77.5. In 1890, the U. S. 
obtained at least 85 per cent of its 
power from coal, Forty years later, 
coal contributed only 50 per cent. 
Today it is down to 47.1—oil, gas and 
hydroelectric developments have made 
deep inroads. 

Despite the vast coal reserves, the 
highest grade bituminous is being 
wasted. This fact has been recited 
time and again by experts. They have 
pointed out that the average loss of 
coal in western European mining is 
from 5 to 10 per cent, while in the 
United States the loss is about 35 per 
cent, or some 150,000,000 tons a year. 
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And O'Neill Backs It for the Operators 


The mineral resources committee of 
the National Resources Board says of 
this waste: “The great underlying 
cause is destructive competition.” To 
do away with this fierce competition, 
to minimize waste, to protect wage 
standards, to put the ailing industry 
back on its feet, the committee recom- 
mends the one word—stabilization. 

BALANCE OF POWER: In the pe- 
culiar chain of factors that makes the 
coal industry a complex one, stabiliza- 
tion calls for the delicate balancing of 
many weights. The all-important bal- 
ancing weight is carried by the union. 

Wages are about 25 per cent of the 
cost in manufacturing industries; in 
coal mining, wages constitute about 60 
per cent of the cost. At this point 
there is the inevitable tug-of-war be- 
tween operator and miner. The opera- 
tor, to reduce costs measurably, must 
upset the wage scale; this is the point, 
however, on which the union neces- 
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sarily stands firm. It is to the advan- 
tage of the union to stabilize the indus- 
try. If operators cannot cut wages, 
they cannot undersell competitors. 
Hence, the greater the unionization, 
the greater the stabilizing effect on 
wages, competition and the general 
welfare of the industry. 

Thus, relations between management 
and labor in coal often offer the 
spectacle of opponents working hand 
in glove to further a cause of mutual 
advantage. One such instance was in 
an agreement signed after the 12-weeks 
coal strike in 1897. 

On July 4, 1897, 150,000 coal miners 
walked out of the pits. The settle- 
ment, which applied to one-third of the 
soft-coal fields, provided union recog- 
nition, an 8-hour day and 6-day week. 

A point in the agreement called for 
the union to protest against unfair 
competition by maintaining the wage 
scale. By this, it was meant that the 
union had to call strikes against em- 
ployers who cut the pay scale. 

Again, in 1935, both sides got behind 
the first Guffey coal bill. The opera- 
tors could not agree as to what the 
bill should contain so the matter was 
left up to the union. With the bill in 
the hands of Congress, the UMW, with 
the operators apparently conniving,* 
threatened strike action unless the 
measure were made law. 

GROWTH: Such incidents as these 
have made the course of unionization 
in coal far different from that in steel, 
which did not permit a rift in its 
united front against “outside” labor 
unions until recently. 

As the first national union in coal, 
the American Miners Association was 
formed in the winter of 1861 in the 
Illinois coal fields... Within seven 
years, those twin union, bugaboos— 
unsuccessful strikes and internal dis- 
sension—had dealt death blows to it. 

Other abortive national unions fol- 
lowed. The Miners and Laborers Be- 
nevolent Association enjoyed a brief 
prosperity from 1869 until it succumb- 
ed in the depression following the 
panic of 1873. The Miners National 
Association lasted from 1873 to 1876. 

This period, too, marked the break- 
up of the notorious “Molly Maguires,” 
a secret sect which had initiated and 
carried out a reign of terror and mur- 
der in the coal fields. As a result of 
evidence obtained by James McParlan, 
a young Pinkerton detective, ten lead- 
ers of the “Molly Maguires” met their 
end on the gallows. 

After several loose federations of 
miners had risen and fallen, only two 
warring factions were left in the field. 
They were the National Federation of 
Miners and Mine Laborers and Nation- 
al Trades Assembly. No. 135 of the 
Knights of Labor. In 1890, these two 
groups were joined as the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

For years the UMW was a two-head- 
ed body with one set of officers. But 
in 1898, No. 135 came to the end of the 
trail. The UMW stood alone. It con- 
tinued to stand alone, growing from a 
membership of 32,000 to its present 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Roosevelt Rest 


A little white cottage on the slope 
of Pine Mountain in Georgia is called 
by President Roosevelt his “second 
home.” 

Leaving the fight for his court pro- 
posal mainly in the hands of his 
aides, he was back there last week for 
a fortnight of relaxation and rest. Be- 
fore he went, he discussed changes 
in the diplomatic corps with Secre- 
tary Hull, announced he had discuss- 
ed the St. Lawrence waterway with 
Premier King of Canada, and flatly 
denied reports that he was planning 
to call a disarmament conference. 

A last-minute addition to the Presi- 
dential vacation party was William 
C. Bullitt, ambassador to France, who 
discussed conditions in that country 
with Roosevelt. Telegraph and tele- 
phone lines were set up to Washing- 
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Bullitt’s Bald Pate Became Bright Red 


ton, but for the most part the President 
kept free of official duties. 

@ Donning “roughing clothes,” he 
drove his specially constructed hand- 
control auto on an inspection tour of 
his 2,800-acre farm, and spent some 
time before the crackling fire in his 
cottage hearth. 

@ One of Roosevelt’s delights is 
swimming in the pool of the Warm 
Springs Foundation. His first vacation 
dip resulted in a frolicsome hour. 
Bald-headed Bullitt went in swim- 
ming with him and under “rules” of 
the pool a bald head is an open target 
for water polo balls. Led by the Pres- 
ident, children of the Foundation play- 
ed “bouncing baldy” upon the Ambas- 
sador’s pate until it was bright red. 
They said they hadn’t had so much 
fun at the game since Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley visited the President at 
Warm Springs in 1934. 

@ To Mrs. Roosevelt the President 


dispatched a telegram on the oc: 
of their 32nd wedding annive: 
(St. Patrick’s Day). Mrs. Roos: 
who was in Shawnee, Okla., rec 
that “I first met my husband w! 
was 2 years old and my parents 


to visit his parents.” 


Pr 


Congress 


Congressional activity last 
aside from hearings on the court 
posal, found the House concerned | 
cipally with the question of neutr: 
The Senate was confronted with a 
$14,545,000 air program and the « 
tion of acceptance of Andrew Me! 
offer to establish a national art 
lery in Washington. 

The neutrality issue was before |}, 
House in debates on the McReyno)|is 
bill, which differs from the Pitt: 
resolution, passed by the Senate, m. 
ly in that it grants greater leew: 
the President in listing materials | 
embargo. 

Representative Sam D, McReynol:'s 
(Dem. Tenn.) vigorously defended }; 
plan and assailed the Senate measure, 
which he declared would “destroy 
American commerce.” One of the most 
outspoken opponents of the \ce- 
Reynolds proposal was Representative 
Hamilton Fish (R. N. Y.), who said it 
would “discriminate in an intolerable 
and unfair manner against American 
shipping.” 

In the Senate, the air safety program 
was presented by Senator Copelan 
(Dem. N. Y.), whose committee !11s 
been at work for two years. Rec: 
mendations included appointmen! of 
an assistant secretary of commerce [0: 
air and reorganization of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce; appropriations for 
additional weather reporting stations: 
slash of airmail rates from 6 cents | 
3 cents; Federal regulation of all : 
ways; and city airport systems. 

Liberal senators objected to the 
lon measure on the grounds that it 
quired Mellon’s approval of five of! 
the art gallery’s nine directors wh: 
turn were to appoint their own s 
cessors. The bill, however, was p: 
ed overwhelmingly and sent to 
House for conference. 

————V7——<—o 


Court Fight 


From the red-draped, marble-wal«: 
room in the Senate Office Building 
where the Judiciary Committee op: 
ed hearings on the President’s Co 
proposal, the eyes of the nation swwu'- 
last week to a man standing bef 
100 diners in the ballroom of W: 
ington’s Carlton Hotel. 

Speaking to members and’ gu: 
of the fraternity he joined at Vande'- 
bilt University 55 years ago, Supre: 
Court Justice James C. McReyno 
(see page 16) recited his code of | 
which amounted to equal justice | 
all. He added: “The evidence of ¢0 
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; tsmanship is that aman who has’ understand the application of our q The injunction was handed down 
da chance to present a fair case organic law to the social needs of — by Circuit Judge Allan Campbell upon 
. fair tribunal must be a good sport’ the day.” complaint of the Chrysler Company. 
in | accept the outcome.” That his qG The most articulate opposition of He declared the “sit-down,” largest 
ser rds were directed at President the week came from within the Presi- on record in this country, a violation 
Fons osevelt was as obvious as his re- dent's own party. Senators Copeland of property rights and added that 
rec ks were startling to thosé who had of New York, Burke of Nebraska, “there can be no compromise between 
l wl ut given up hope that any member Walsh of Montana, Clark of Missouri, the rule of law and the rule of vio- 
nts he Court would deliver his views all sounded off against the court plan. lent self-help.” The court order stip- 
he controversy. Observers be- Said Copeland: “If it (the plan) suc- ulated a $10,000,000 fine might be im- 
-d that his talk was the first made ceeds, it will make the Supreme Court _ posed if the injunction were not obey- 
Supreme Court justice about poli- a political institution, not a court of ed. Deadline for strikers to evict the 
since Chief Justice Chase went justice.” Burke asserted that a blow plants was set for 9 A. M. Wednesday. 
t h and spoke to the emancipated was being struck at “the concepts Deadline came, but the 6,000 strikers 
yurt es Shortly after the Civil war. which liberty-loving Americans have _ still remained in the plants. Through 
ned | ‘ther court fight highlights were considered fundamental.” Walsh the windows they could see fellow 
>ut} termed the proposal “ruthless sabot- strikers picketing with such placards 
th : © In the same committee room age of the people’s rights.” Clark de- as “Refuse to Move. We’ll Die Before 
a re an inspired press agent once Clared, “I would rather put my back We Do.” 
Me sited a circus midget on the plump to a blank wall and be shot than vote The situation in Detroit grew in- 
art of J. P. Morgan, 18 Senators filed for the President’s proposal.” creasingly tense as more than 20,000 
nd heard the opening arguments q Echoes of the fight resounded on ynion sympathizers demonstrated in 
for the streets surrounding the plants. 
Rey! Governor Murphy called a meeting of ; 
Pitt civic leaders and labor representatives : 
te. n to deal with this strike and the 30 ; 
ew: others which were going on in the 
rial city. He said that all peaceful meth- 
ods should be used to settle the dis- 
Reyn: putes but warned that force may be- 
nded come necessary. The “sit-down” 
meas. strike device was denounced mean- 
“des! while in Washington by Senators 
the most Hiram Johnson, James Hamilton 
he \M Lewis and William King of Utah. 
sentative q@ The ruling against Remington 
oO said it Rand was one of the most scathing ever 
tolerabl issued by the NLRB. It denounced 
ymerican James H. Rand, Jr., president, declar- 
ing he had planted “spies,” “exhibited 
prog a callous, imperturbable disregard” 
yopeland for rights of employees, refused ef- 
ttee forts at mediation and had even gone 
Rec so far as to thumb his nose at workers 
ment from an automobile in an attempt to 
1erc incite them while someone else took 
» Bur Pictures Inc. motion pictures of their actions. The 
ions gi Rag ee board directed Rand to re-hire 4,000 
static Jackson Spoke of “Frank Hostility Cummings Suavely Stressed “New Blood” nema ie refused, declaring he 
cent would fight the ruling in the courts. 
f all defense of the Supreme Court. college campuses. President James B. qG The railroad agreement, regarded 
ns. iding off as defenders were Attor- Conant of Harvard University assail- as a great victory for collective bar- 
the ° y General Homer S. Cummings and ed the plan as “dangerous” and said = gaining, provided a maximum pension 
nat it ; assistant, Robert H. Jackson. “it might well lead to the abolition of for employees of $120 a month as con- 
five of Suavely and with the faintest trace democratic government.” Students trasted with $85 under the Social Se- 
5 whi amusement, Cummings insisted took to arguing among themselves as_ curity Act. In making the agreement 
wh re was great need for what the - to the propriety of mock “Roosevelt the carriers agreed to drop litigation 
as p esident had called “new blood” on For King” clubs. Yale University led on the present pension plan. Congress 
t to High Bench. He brushed aside the movement while Pennsylvania and has to enact legislation to validate the 
gestions for a constitutional amend- New York Universities were among new arrangement. 
nt as leading to debate over phrase- those condemning the clubs as being With the agreement effected, rail- 
sy and to prolonged delay in pas-_ in bad taste. way labor groups asked national wage 
ze. Jackson, only 45 years old and ee aie conferences rather than system-by- 
e-walied ntioned as a possible appointe system negotiations in an attempt to 
Building e Court if +t Sway 4 pace othe Labor Week get a $360.000,000 wage increase. ; 
ee op the “frank hestility” of a majority Two rulings and an agreement were During the week the C. I. O. contin- 
’s Ce the justices “to the use of national the main threads around which labor’s ued drives in textile and oil and sign- 
n swuns wer to accomplish the policies over- story was spun last week. One of the ed contracts with five of the largest 
g bef ielmingly indorsed by the voters.” rulings was a mandatory injunction producing units in U. S. Steel. As the 
f£ W @ Another witness before the com- against 6,000 “sit-down” strikers in’ C, I. O. drove, Lewis declared his in- 
; ttee was William Green, president nine Chrysler plants in Detroit. The tention of making the organization not 
Yr gue the American Federation of Labor. other ruling was directed against Rem- only an instrument to raise labor : 
Vand said that labor wanted the Court’s ington Rand, Inc., by the National La- standards but a method by which 
Supre mbership to be changed periodical- bor Relations Board. The agreement workers could express “their social, 4 
Reyn¢ is is the case with Congress. With was between the nation’s railroads and political and economic aims.” 
e of | ‘h an ever-changing Court, he said, _21 railway unions; it involved pen- While these developments were ¥ 
stice bor is willing to take its chances sions to be paid 1,500,000 railway em- going on additional “sit-down” strikes 
+ of & New men coming in... will ployees. were attracting interest in various ; 
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parts of the country. 

G In Brooklyn, New York, police- 
men with drawn pistols routed strik- 
ers who had barricaded themselves in 
rooms of the Brooklyn Jewish Hos- 
pital. An operating table was used as 
a battering ram to evict members of 
the Hospital Workers Union. 

@ In New York City, the Depart- 
ment Store Employees Union took pos- 
session of five stores in the H. L. Green 
Company chain. 

@ In Chicago, where a number of 
strikes were in progress, Louis N. 
Kapp, president of the Comet model 
Airplane and Supply company, an- 
nounced he would fiddle on his violin 
while he strove to “out-sit” 40 strikers. 
He said he was saving one tune for an 
emergency and that tune was the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, efforts 
were under way to draw up a national 
labor policy for presentation to Con- 
gress. The object of such a policy 
would be to empower the government 
to act in labor disputes so as to reduce 
the probability of strikes in the future. 

———— 


Bandits and Bank 


Three months ago, a 25-year-old des- 
perado was captured in New York 
City after a furious gun battle with 
police and G-men (PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 26). Harry Brunette emerged 
with his hands up but a search re- 
vealed that his partner, wanted even 
more by the authorities, was not with 
him. The partner was Merle Vanden- 
bush, described by J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, as “Public Rat No. 1.” 

Three weeks ago, the new, one- 
story Northern Westchester Bank on 
the main street of tiny Katonah, N. Y., 
was the scene of a robbery by three 
nervous but smiling bandits who fled 
with $17,726. The trio was on its way 
to freedom until it was balked by a 
bulky rookie policeman. 

2atrolman William Gerald Hen- 
dricks, one-third of the three-man po- 
lice force of even tinier Armonk, N. Y., 
stopped an automobile, half an hour 
after the holdup. Examining the lug- 
gage compartment, he found himself 
staring at two guns. He popped down 
the lid of the compartment, called to 
his brother officers, and when the 
three seized men were identified, it 
was discovered that Merle Vanden- 
bush had been caught at last. 

Two weeks ago, Vandenbush plead- 
ed guilty to first degree robbery. Last 
week he was sentenced to a prison 
term of from 45 to 75 years. 

After the guilty plea was entered, 
District Attorney Walter A. Ferris tel- 
ephoned Edward Fielder, president of 
the Northern Westchester bank. It 
was all right, Ferris told Fielder, to 
put the $17,726 recovered from Van- 
denbush back into circulation again. 

Mr. Fielder said he believed he 
would wait a while before doing that. 
Why? asked Mr. Ferris. Because, said 
Mr. Fielder, even as Vandenbush had 


been. pleading in court, the bank had 
been held up again. 

Three other bandits, not smiling and 
not excited either, had marched into 
the bank, lined up everyone in sight, 
and then left with $18,300. 

The word went around the country- 
side again. Someone even remember- 
ed to telephone Armonk. Officer Hen- 
dricks, still flushed with pride at his 
capture of Vandenbush, waited, pistol 
in hand, for the latest bandit crew, 
but this time the bandits had escaped. 





Air Developments 


From California and on out over the 
Pacific, two aviation trails led last 
week. The flight routes were those of 
Amelia Earhart, who planned to 
girdle the globe around the equator, 
and of the Pan-Americam Airways, 
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Judge Campbell Ordered Strikers Out 
(See Labor, P..5) 


whose aim it was to survey a new 
7,000-mile sky pathway linking Amer- 
ica and Australasia, 

Making final preparations for the 
first leg of the 27,000-mile flight, with 
the first objective Honolulu, Miss Ear- 
hart tested her $80,000 “flying labora- 
tory” in two short trial flights, and 
was herself tested in “blind flying,” 
receiving an “A” from a Department 
of Commerce inspector. 

For duration of the air odyssey, 
Captain Harry Manning was to be her 
companion pilot and navigator. Plans 
called for her technical adviser, Paul 
Mantz, to “hitch hike” to Honolulu as 
relief pilot, and for Fred J. Noonan, 
former Pan-American pilot, to stay 
with the plane as far as tiny Howland 
Island, 1,900 miles from Honolulu. 

Pan-American’s survey flight was 
the culmination of three years of prep- 
aration during which meteorologists, 
radio experts and engineers made 
painstaking studies. The aim was to 





ea 


bring New Zealand within four da 
of San Francisco, a trip which r 
quires 19 days by steamship now. T) 
route for the giant four-motored 
passenger Sikorsky plane, which 
to test the planned new service, led 
2,410 miles to Honolulu, then 1,1) 
miles to Kingman Reef, 1,600 miles | 
Pago Pago in Samoa, then 1,800 mi! 
to Auckland, New Zealand. 

While these developments took pla 
on the Pacific coast, plans for jo 
transatlantic cooperation between P 
American and Imperial Airways 
Great Britain were deadlocked. Ch 
cause of the snarl was said to be dif 
ference of opinion between Canadi 
authorities and the Department 
Commerce as to whether New Y« 
or Montreal should be the transat): 
tic terminal. 

Among other aviation items during 
the week was an announcement |! 
Harry Hopkins, WPA head, that work 
on the $80,000,000 nation-wide airport 
development program was now 60 per 
cent complete and that efforts would 
be made to finish all of it by July 1 





Mine Disaster 


There is a strangely tense, poignan! 
moment in any mining town. The 
wives are preparing supper, the chi! 
dren playing in the grubby yards, 
when suddenly there are confused 
cries in the street; in the kitchens th: 
women can hear the sound of run- 
ning feet. Supper is forgotten; on 
thought stabs the women—“some- 
thing’s happened at the mine.” 

The crowds gather at the min 
mouth. Exhausted rescue crews 
emerge, to be replaced by fresher me: 
Then the bodies are brought up. A 
each is carried out, a little famil 
group bursts into cries of anguish. 
husband, a father ar a friend is gon 

Sixteen such bodies lay in a Loga! 
W. Va., funeral home last week. Tw: 
others were buried under a mass 0! 
coal and timber in the MacBeth min 
Only three escaped. A blast, believed 
touched off by a spark from a cutting 
tool in a gas pocket, had smashed th: 
18 men against the mine sides. 

Last September, the drawn-faced 
Logan residents stood much the sani 
way about the MacBeth mine. At th 
time, ten bodies were brought ou 
One woman, with six children, wh: 
had lost her brother in the Septemb« 
blast, lost her husband this time. To 
Logan, it was a bitter, personal 
tragedy. To the nation, it was an 
other black mark jn the record of min 
disasters, the worst explosion sinc 
Dec. 23, 1932, when 54 miners wer 
killed in Mowequa, III. 


AMERICANA 








Invocation: After a jury convicted 


Samuel Whittaker, Los Angeles organ 
ist, of killing his wife, he declared in 
the courtroom: “I hope God may strik« 
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me dead before I get to my cell if I 
am guilty of this horrible crime.” 
Last week Whittaker was dead in the 
prison hospital. He had not yet been 
assigned to a cell. 

Duet: From adjoining cages in the 
Linton, Ind., home of William Wilson 
came warblings. Singing in one cage 
was a canary, in the other was a 
mouse. Said Mr. Wilson: “The mouse 
ind canary are getting so they can 

ng together. At first the canary was 
so fascinated with its singing partner 
that it would not sing, but now they 
e pairing up for concerts.” 

Eureka! What Detective Edward 
Powers of Chicago, in Detroit on 
police business, wanted to see was a 
sit-down strike. To the Detroit police- 
man Who offered to show him around, 
he said he wanted something to “tell 
the boys” back home. He was taken 
to several plants where strikes were 
reported but all had been settled. Dis- 
:ppointed, he returned to his 15th floor 
hotel room to pack his luggage. -Then 
he called a porter. The porter’s an- 
swer was: “You'll have to carry your 
bag down yourself. It’s a sit-down 


SUTIAC, 


Exchange: Mrs. Lulu Taylor of 
.ansas City, Mo., lost a cheap house 
iress to a burglar who broke into her 
home. When she discovered the rob- 
bery she found a suitcase containing 
two silk dresses. The bag had been 
left by the burglar. 

irbiter: For a long time residents 
f North Bend, Ore., had been warring 

th suburban residents about a large 
eon sign on the highway entering 
North Bend. Mother Nature finally 
settled the argument. A strong wind 
blew down the sign and destroyed it. 

Hunter: Aviator Jack Elliott was 
lying a game warden over Anchor- 
ige, Alaska, when they spied a coyote. 
Neither had a gun, so Elliott swooped 
lown, struck the coyote with a ski 
ttached to the plane and broke the 

imal’s back. 

Imitation: A lover .of music, Mrs. 

eph Kucera’s cat sat placidly in her 
Syracuse, Kan., home while a dance 
hestra played. But when an enter- 
ner gave an imitation of a cat. Mrs. 
Kucera’s cat bit her, scratched Mr. 
Kucera and tore down the living room 

lains, 


‘ 


Introduction: Working together in 
us concessions were a girl cashier, 
ears old, and a candy man, 45. The 
’ became pals. When the circus 
hed Cleveland, the girl introduced 
man to her mother. The mother 
gnized him as her former husband. 

girl was his daughter. 
we « @ 

Sensation: After 49 years as an ele- 

tor operator in Chicago, Charles 


\evnolds has finally quit his job. The 
reason, he said, is that “I can’t stand 


sensation of an elevator stopping.” 








IN OTHER LANDS 





International Echoes 


“Hitler is not satisfaktionfaehig!’’* 

New York’s Mayor LaGuardia shout- 
ed the German word at a capacity 
crowd in Madison Square Garden last 
week and pounded his point into the 
air with a clenched fist. 

On the next day, Der Angriff, news- 
paper of Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels, was on Berlin streets with an 
edition which demanded that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “energetically inter- 
vene” to quiet LaGuardia. In a few 
minutes the edition had been with- 
drawn by German censors, and the 
latest Nazi-American affair seemed 
closed. 

Thus was repeated in little what had 
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Ambassador Dodd Gave a Stinging Rebuke 


occurred in large the week before. 
After LaGuardia had proposed that an 
effigy of Adolph Hitler be set up as the 
leading exhibit of a “Chamber of 
Horrors” for the New York World’s 
Fair in 1939, echoes from the German 
press had been bitter and unprintable. 
How bitter those echoes were, Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull did not 
realize until two weeks ago, when he 
received a letter from Mrs. Stephen 
Wise, wife of Rabbi Wise, one of 
America’s foremost Jews. Chairman 
of the Women’s Division of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, she had been 
LaGuardia’s hostess at the “Chamber 
of Horrors” speech. In her letter, she 
quoted from Nazi newspaper attacks 
which insinuated that Mayor La- 
Guardia’s feminine hearers had been a 
gathering of Jewish prostitutes. 
Fearful for United States prestige, 
Secretary Hull instructed William E. 
Dodd, Ambassador to Germany, to de- 





* Germans translated the Mayor’s remarks to mean 
that Hitler was ‘‘a yellow dog’’—‘‘the worst possible 
insult.”’ 





liver “emphatic comment” at the Ger- 
man Foreign Office concerning Nazi 
press attacks. 

No one, however, was prepared for 
the emphasis which followed. With 
a docket of clippings under his arm, 
Ambassador Dodd marched into the 
Foreign Office to defend “the United 
States Government, American people 
and American womanhood.” He told 
Foreign Minister von Neurath that the 
language of the Nazi press was “prob- 
ably unparalleled in its coarse and in- 
decent character and shocking to all 
decent minds.” 

From Berlin to the New York Times, 
correspondent Otto Tolischus wired 
in awe: “Perhaps it is safe to say that 
never before has one government ad- 
dressed such a stinging rebuke to an- 
other.” 

Since Dodd’s was not a formal pro- 
test, the Nazi government issued no 
formal apology, as had Cordell Hull 
the week before. DNB, the official 
Nazi news bureau backed down only 
part way, but closed the incident with 
the observation: “If the language of 
some of the German newspapers, per- 
haps went beyond the desired limits, 
this was due only to irritation. An 
insult to the American nation was by 
no means intended. For the rest 
the American diplomat’s attention was 
called to the continuous, malicious and 
untrue attitude on the part of the 
American press regarding German 
problems.” DNB’s semi-official semi- 
apology was printed inconspicuously 
and in only a few German newspapers. 

At its peak, this war of words 
prompted Representative Samuel Dick- 
stein to tell the House Rules Commit- 
tee of a group of Berlin-financed 
“Nazi” organizations which were 
widespread in the United States. Inter- 
viewed in Detroit, Fritz Kuhn, leader 
of the German-American People’s 
party, answered Dickstein’s allegation: 
“It is true that I head a uniformed 
organization of 200,000 men, but we 
are not confined to 14 states. We have 
80 local units in 42 states.”+ Else- 
where, party spokesmen denied that 
they were Nazis, or anything but 
“pro-Nazi.” 

Meanwhile, Germany’s leading press 
agent, who ordinarily would have 
been in charge of releases from the 
German press for foreign consumption, 
was discovered to be missing. He 
was heavy-faced Ernst “Putzi” Hanf- 
staengl, the half-German, half-Amer- 
ican Harvard graduate who had long 
been contact man between Hitler and 
the foreign section of the Nazi press 
department, 

Hitler’s first friend in polite Ger- 
man society and a heavy contributor 
to the Nazi party funds, he had been at 
outs with the Chancellor since 1934. 


+ Kuhn, a chemist at the Ford automobile plant 
until last February, was alleged to have more than 
$20,000,000 at his disposal for organization pur- 
poses. His followers an wearing $28 uniforms 
in 1933, so that they could tell each other from Com- 
munists who attended their rallies. 
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Last February he was sent on a special 
mission to Spain, but the rumor was 
persistent that he had gone into volun- 
tary exile, either in England or in 
Switzerland. Putzi’s friends, who de- 
nied any knowledge of his where- 
abouts, pondered his last words: “I’m 
afraid there’s something phoney about 
that special mission of mine.” 





Locarno Prospects 


@ In 1925 the Treaty of Locarno, 
assuring the inviolability of German, 
French and Belgian frontiers, with 
Great Britain and Italy as the guar- 
antors, was negotiated. 

gG In 1933 with the advent of the 
Third Reich, Germany’s steady viola- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty weakened 
the force of the Locarno pact. 

@ In March, 1936, Germany remili- 
tarized the Rhineland, completely 
scrapping the Versailles Treaty and 
destroying the Locarno agreement. 
Months of diplomatic jockeying for a 
new Locarno followed. 

@ In July Britain, France and Bel- 
gium proposed to Germany and Italy 
a conference on the form the new 
treaty should take. Both asked for 
more time. 

@ In October King Leopold an- 
nounced Belgium’s policy of pre-war 
neutrality (PATHFINDER, Oct. 31). 

@ In November British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden sent a col- 
lective note to the old Locarno powers 
seeking a basis for a new understand- 
ing among the nations of Western 
Europe. France replied, accepting 
Britain’s ideas. Belgium replied in 
February that her future policy must 
be wholly independent of obligations. 

Last week Germany and Italy final- 
ly replied in simultaneous notes to the 
British Foreign Office. Germany, sup- 
ported by Italy, proposed not a new 
Locarno, but a new Rhineland pact. 
Unlike the old Locarno, the Reich 
would have it independent of League 
of Nations jurisdiction—a simple non- 
aggression pact among France, Bel- 
gium and Germany, with Britain and 
Italy again as guarantors, and with the 
Franco-Soviet mutual assistance pact 
abandoned or rendered worthless. 

In Britain, where diplomats favor a 
pact between Britain, France and Ger- 
many only, with a guarantee of Bel- 
gian neutrality included, the Rhine- 
land proposal was reported to have 
received a cold reception. In France, 
officials charged the Third Reich had 
proposed a scheme whereby Britain 
and Italy would be substituted for the 
council of the League in designating an 
aggressor in case of a conflict. They 
declared they interpreted the proposal 
as a virtual scuttling of the League. 

These developments made it plain 
that a wide gulf still exists between 
the Fascist states and the other signa- 
tories of the old Western Europe se- 
curity pact. Notwithstanding, the ex- 
pressed willingness of Berlin and 
Rome to discuss organization of the 
peace in that part of the continent 





OTHER LANDS 


brought predictions of a five-power 
conference in London after the corona- 
tion in May of King George VI. The 
powers participating, it was said, 
would be Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Belgium. 
Se eee 


Marie’s Illness 


Marie, Dowager Queen of Rumania, 
was reported “out of danger” last 
week, though still suffering from a 
serious illness that had developed into 
a partial paralysis. The 61-year-old 
“Queen Mother to the Balkans” (her 
children through marriage have par- 
tially linked the Balkans in a family 
alliance) was suddenly stricken while 
attending the opera in Bucharest. 

Mysterious secrecy and rigid sup- 
pression of news of her condition for 
four days caused all kinds of stories 
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Marie of Rumania: “Out of Danger” 


to be circulated. Reports were that 
she had been poisoned; that it was the 
work of the Fascist Iron Guard whose 
movement in Rumania, King Carol had 
just moved to crush. But rumors that 
her illness had a political background 
were not taken seriously generally be- 
cause Marie has not participated ac- 
tively in Balkan politics since her 
son Carol returned to the throne in 
June, 1930—after a five-year sojourn 
in France following his renunciation 
of the crown in 1925. 

While the poisoning reports were 
denied officially, there was the strange 
coincidence that Marshal of the Royal 
Court Udarenu was taken ill at the 
same time as the Queen Mother and 
had similar symptoms. However, the 
Marshal’s illness was announced as 
“irritation of the appendix.” And after 
relaxation of the censorship a physi- 
cians’ bulletin said the Dowager Queen 
had suffered from “a gastric compli- 
cation” following influenza. 

Foreign newspaper correspondents 





got their first inkling that Marie’s , 
dition was serious when her daug} 
Yugoslavian Queen Mother Marie, } 
ried to Bucharest from Belgrade, } 
ing her son, young King Peter, w 
she had just nursed through an at! 
of flu. Nothing but the grave stat: 
her mother’s health would be res; 
sible for such a summons. Othe: 
the sick room most of the week 
King Carol, another daughter, ! 
cess Elizabeth of Greece and 
physicians. 


Duce and Allah 


Italians first landed in Libya, N: 
ern Africa, in 1911, at the begin: 
of the Italo-Turkish war. Italy for 
ly annexed the territory in 1912 
did not start colonization there 
after the World war. Libya is 
the home of 60,000 Italians and 7() 
Arabs. Because of its strategic | 
tion, vast military and naval pre; 
tions have been undertaken ther: 

To see first hand how things 
progressing, Premier Benito Muss: 
went to Libya last week on a 10 
military and political tour of ins 
tion. It was his only visit there ; 
1926 when he visited Tripoli. On 
way, aboard the heavy cruiser | 
he saw a fleet of 50 of Italy’s 
modern warships display its pro, 
in spring maneuvers. Arrivin: 
Tobruk, strong naval base, the Fa 
Dictator was hailed by Libyan ‘| 
ernor General Marshal Italo Ba 
as the “grand protector of Islam.” 

From Tobruk, Il Duce traveled 
auto the entire length of the 
1,200-mile coastal highway that 
nects the naval base with Tripoli. |! 
quently he stopped to visit pn: 
villages. Everywhere he was rec 
with pomp and honor. The Mos 
hailed him as the “envoy of Allah 

As the Premier traveled across 
Province, receiving this defer: 
from thousands of Mussulmans, \! 
shal Balbo proclaimed that Italy 
become a Moslem power. “Italy, ° 
full right,” he said, “proclaims he! 
a Mussulman power without, how: 





falling down on her tasks and du' 


as a big Christian power.” 


At Ben Ghazi Mussolini him: 


made another gesture toward Islan 
addressing thousands of Moslems 
follows: “Your sacrifices toward wv 


ning the new empire are solemn pr‘ 


of your faithfulness toward Fas 
Italy. Italy is powerful and cert: 
ly will not forget this.” Then 
visited a mosque. 


At Luigi Razza the Dictator had 


narrow escape when a maddened 


broke away from its cart durin: 


procession. Attending an open 
mass, Duce heard a priest read 
church’s new ritualistic prayer 
Victor Emmanuel III. 

Later at Derna he was greeted : 


* Marshal Balbo led the Italian air armada « 
epic mass flight from Rome to Chicago in 1933 

ter his return to Rome he was named to the ¢ 
norship of Libya. Opinion at the time was the 
was being exiled by Mussolini because he hac 
come too popular. 
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mosque by the Cadi of Derna. In his 
message of greeting the Cadi referred 
to the Fascist leader as “a faithful 
instrument of the divine will...” 
and told him that “400,000,000 Moslems 
in the world will not remain insensible 
to the particular attention you have 
paid to Islam.” 

Balbo’s proclamation and the ap- 
parent acceptance by the Moslems of 
\ussolini as their champion, observers 
felt, would give Great Britain good 

iuse to worry. 





French Arms 


When Europe began its feverish re- 
iming race, France took steps not 
only to build up her war machine on 
n unprecedented peace-time scale but 
ilso to mobilize her fiational resources 
in preparation for possible war. In 
july, 1936, a new defense law was 
issed, nationalizing the country’s war 
industries. Soon thereafter the law 
was applied to all French airplane 
actories. 

Last week the Blum government took 
its second step under that law, a step 
of immense importance. It ordered 
prompt nationalization of the famous 
Schneider Creusot Company, greatest 
private arms factory in France and 
Europe’s biggest armaments firm. A 
decree calling for “expropriation to 
the profit of the French state of the 
workshops, installations and machines 
used by the Creusot factories for the 
nanufacture of war materials” re- 
newed the campaign to place all such 
industries under government control. 

Located at Le Creusot, in the nation’s 
richest mineral ore area, this firm 
has long made virtually all of the 
French army’s artillery, anti-aircraft 
uns and shells. It also manufactures 
missiles, torpedoes, armor for war- 
ps and tanks. In conjunction with 
subsidiary, the Skoda Company, 
provides war materials for many 

itions. Other businesses under its 
ontrol embrace mines and munitions 
plants in Czechoslovakia, shipyards, 
iuto factories and many banks. 

Now owned by France’s “200 aristo- 
ratic families,” the Schneider Creusot 
Works, headed by Eugene Schneider, 
have been in existence since 1785. 
The firm made guns and shells for 
the Napoleonic wars, for the war of 
1870 and became especially famous 
luring the World war as the manufac- 

rer of the French “seventy-fives.” 

Under last week’s decree the gov- 

nment will take over everything 

ned by Schneider Creusot having to 
do with the manufacture of arms, in- 

iding lands, buildings, materials, 

ichinery and stocks. These will be 

quired through forced purchase at 
the government’s own price. 

Coincident with the nationalization 
decree, Finance Minister Vincent 
\uriol announced that the first and 

cond installments of France’s $585,- 

0,000 defense loan ($225,000,000 and 
*135,000,000) had been oversubscribed. 
Meanwhile, the change in Premier 
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Leon Blum’s financial policies (PATH- 
FINDER Mar. 20) was credited with 
pulling his country out of danger of 
a franc catastrophe. That good work, 
however, was overshadowed during 
the week by bloody riots in the work- 
ingelass Paris suburb of Clichy be- 
tween French Fascists and Commu- 
nists. 





“House of Secrets” 

In Tokyo last week, Premier Sen- 
juro Hayashi was just getting settled 
in a new Official residence. His $28,000 
“House of Secrets” was honeycombed 
with underground passages, secret ex- 
its and disappearing floors. 

Proudly the Premier declared that 
not even his wife would know where 
he slept. The Premier was afraid not 
of his wife but of assassins, who have 
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Nobody Knows Where Hayashi Sleeps 


a notorious fondness for murdering 
Japanese Cabinet Ministers in their 
homes, 

With Hayashi’s’ safety assured, 
events in the Far East indicated that 
not only the ministerial domicile, but 
the whole structure of Japanese poli- 
tics was a house of secrets in which 
no one knew what anybody else was 
doing. 

Foreign Minister Sato declared 
blandly before Japanese noblemen that 
there was no crisis in any of Japan’s 
affairs. With an eye on the record- 
breaking $400,000,000 military appro- 
priation now before the House of 
Peers, the newspaper Hochi demanded 
to know: “How can we doubt the ex- 
istence of a crisis when we look at 
the army and navy budgets?” 

Following Minister Sato’s earlier 
announcement that Japan would in 
future treat China as an equal in order 
to secure her economic cooperation, 
Japanese troops began to withdraw 
from northwestern Chahar province, 
China. At the same time, however, 
from neighboring Suiyuan province 
came unconfirmed reports that the 
Mongol prince, Teh Wang, had estab- 
lished a new nation independent of 





Nanking. About the same size as 
Ohio, according to dispatches, “Mon- 
gokuo” had been established with the 
aid of Japanese money, officers and 
advisers, 


“Undeclared War” 


“The capture of Madrid will be a 
supremely important milestone in our 
unbroken series of victories,” Insur- 
gent General Francisco Franco told 
war correspondents at Salamanca last 
week. But the Rebel leader spoke be- 
fore the set-back administered to his 
combined Italian, German and Moroc- 
can forces on the Guadalajara front. 

All week a major battle raged on this 
new front northeast of Madrid. Fran- 
co’s troops, comihg from the north, 
met stubborn resistance from inter- 
national divisions, militiamen and the 
Loyalist air force. Most of the fight- 
ing centered in a wooded section near 
Trijueque, about 46 miles from the 
capital. 

Only other fighting of significance 
was reported on the Jarama River 
front, southeast of Madrid. Franco's 
drives on these two fronts were being 
intensified in an effort to effect a junc- 
tion of the two Rebel forces and thus 
complete the encirclement of Madrid. 

Outside Spain, 60 warships of four 
great naval powers—Britain, France, 
Italy and Germany—steamed about the 
Spanish coast in the first concerted 
effort to isolate the civil war. But as 
the international scheme to prevent 
the shipment of foreign volunteers 
and war munitions into the war-torn 
country became operative, further 
proof of intervention by Fascist na- 
tions was claimed. 

In new protests to the League of 
Nations and the London Neutrality 
Committee, the Spanish government 
formally accused Germany and Italy 
of waging “undeclared war” in Spain 
with regular land and sea forces. The 
Loyalists declared warships of both 
those nations, now in the new neu- 
trality patrol, planned to attack the 
coastal cities of Barcelona and Va- 
lencia under pretext of guarding the 
coast, while Madrid was besieged by 
land forces. 

Meanwhile, evidence of wholesale 
Italian intervention continued to pile 
up. Hundreds of Italian prisoners, 
guns and munitions were captured on 
the Guadalajara front. When ques- 
tioned, these prisoners, many of them 
officers, were said to have readily ad- 
mitted that there were six Italian di- 
visions or approximately 50,000 men 
concentrated there for the Madrid 
drive. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Guglielmo Codi’ A newspaper in 
Bologna, Italy, printed a story to the 
effect that it had discovered that 
Colonel William “Buffalo Bill” Cody 
was not born in Scott County, Ia., in 
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1846. His real name, according to 
Fascist sources, was Giovanni Tam- 
bini and he was born in Barbigarezzo, 
Italy, in about 1840. “It is important,” 
said the newspaper, “that this great 
hero now is proved. to be a typical 
Italian—who was full of Fascist cour- 
age and daring.” 

Help Wanted: In the “agony” col- 
umns (classified ads) of a London 
newspaper appeared the following 
item: “A parent has lost the respect 
of his small son through his inability 
to spin some rashly bought old Jap- 
anese. or Chinese tops. Is there any 
book giving instructions, please?” 

Stuck: Ivan Kraleo, sent to the Mil- 
wowitza penitentiary in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, ate and slept well, Final- 
ly the appointed day for his escape ar- 
rived and he started through a tunnel 
dug to his cell by friends on the out- 
side. Guards were startled by his 
shrieks and rushed in to find Kraleo 
stuck in the tunnel. He had gained 
18 pounds during his stay in prison. 

Reckless Driver: When Brazilian 
taxi driver Nery Soares de Moura, a 
former inmate of the institution, drove 
his hack up the front steps, through 
the front door and into the main cor- 
ridor of a Rio de Janeiro insane asy- 
lum, authorities decided to keep him 
there indefinitely. 

Turnabout: Julius Streicher, Nazi 
leader, put theatrical critics through 
a program of strenuous acrobatic 
dances for the entertainment of girls, 
comedians and other stage folk, so 
that the scribes could appreciate the 
“hard work, personal sacrifice and 
physical danger” which actors must 
undergo. 

Missing: “Silence!” shouted a con- 
stable in a London police court. No- 
body made a sound. “Silence!” he 
shouted again. Still no stir. Then 
the officer turned to the judge and 
said: “Mr. Silence has failed to ap- 
pear.” The judge called the next case. 

Child Bride: Juro Vedra, 97-year- 
old farmer, married his 18th bride in 
a little Yugoslavian town. Two of 
his wives died and the other 15 were 
divorced. He’s trying again because 
marriage “keeps me young.” His 
“child bride” is only 37. , 

Justice: Perhaps on the theory that 
justice is blind but not deaf, authori- 
ties in Tsinan, China, have restored 
the ancient system whereby anyone 
with a grievance may obtain a hear- 
ing before the town’s court by beating 
drums and ringing bells in front of the 
district government headquarters. 

Spectator:The audience at a motion 
picture show in Bangalore, India, was 
somewhat surprised, but not dis- 
turbed, to see a monkey stroll in and 
seat himself to watch the screen. When 
the movie was over, the animal calmly 
got up and walked out. 
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Weather Report 


What was the winter like? 

As spring neared its official first day 
last week, the United States Weather 
Bureau settled all arguments by an- 
swering the question with an analysis 
of data gathered from all parts of the 
country. The answer, in general terms, 
was this: the outgoing season varied 
somewhat from normal, with the aver- 
age temperature being lower than 
usual in the west and higher in the 
east. 

In more specific terms, according 
to J. B. Kincer, Weather Bureau ex- 
pert, the past winter brought condi- 
tions averaging about normal, except 
for a freakish January. On the whole, 
December was warmer than normal, 
and February was almost norma! in 
all sections. January, however, was 
abnormally warm in the east and ab- 
normally cold in the west and north- 
west. Besides that, the month was 
freakish for two other reasons: (1) 
it brought unprecedentedly heavy 
rains and disastrous floods to the Ohio 
River Valley; and (2) it contributed 
to drought and dust storms in the 
southwestern Great Plains. 

As mapped by weather experts (see 
cut), the winter was from four to 
seven degrees warmer than normal in 
the eastern section of the country. In 
the west and northwest, the average 
temperature was from four to eight 
degrees colder than normal. The un- 
usual mid-winter weather was at- 
tributed by the Weather Bureau to the 
strange movement of air masses, The 
normal eastward movement of high- 
pressure masses (warm air) and low- 
pressure masses (cold air) was block- 
ed by a “persistent high stagnation” 
over the Florida-Bermuda section. 
This resulted in prevailing warm 
southerly winds in the east, arctic 
weather in the northwest and serious 
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freezes in the state of Califor: 
Other facts reported by the Weat! 
Bureau showed that spring would o; 
with plenty of moisture in the : 
nearly everywhere east of the cen! 
Great Plains and that winter sno 
left ample moisture in storage in n 
of the western mountain areas. As 
March 1, the greatest depth of s: 
reported was 183 inches at Parad 
Inn, Washington. The soil was 
clared seriously dry, however, in 
western plains from eastern Mon! 
and western North Dakota southw 
ee 


Marriage, Long Life 

To life insurance statisticians, . 
thing is clear—married men live |: 
er than single men. 

This was expressed as a defi: 
fact last week after a survey of n 
tality rates had been completed 
New York State by the Metropolit:: 
Life Insurance Company. Coverin: 
period from 1929 to 1931, the com» 
ny’s actuaries found that “the risk 
death is unevenly divided among t! 
single, the married and the widow: 
but that “one rule holds consisten' 
throughout life—the married male 
favored over the unmarried” and 
most cases lives a much longer life. 

“In fact,” said the statistical repo: 
“over a considerable range of age: 
from 30 to 45, the mortality of the ma: 
ried man is less than half that of th: 
single.” 

The same cannot be said for ma: 
ried women, however. According | 
the New York survey, their death ra! 
at ages from 30 to 65, is only about |! 
per cent more favorable than the dea!! 
rate for single women. 
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wives, from 20 to 24 years of age, tli 
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the single women, principally because 
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pany had to do with scalds and burns. 

Such accidents, it was stated, kill 6,000 

persons every year in the United 
states, children being the principal 
ictims. 





Speed in Steel 


For many years in the industrial 
orld, the production speed record 
is held by paper mills capable of 


rning out newsprint at the rate of” 


out 1,000 feet a minute. Today, 
wever, that record no longer stands. 
in the steel field, where production 
booming to new all-time highs, the 
eed of sheet steel manufacture has 
ywn so great that the old newsprint 
sure seems relatively slight. Aided 
the scientific application of me- 
\anical and electrical principles, roll- 
: mills are now turning out sheet 
el at the rate of almost a half mile 
inute, 
(his new industrial production rec- 
i was described last week by G. E. 
liz of the Westinghouse Electric 
| Manufacturing Company. Point- 
« out that sheet steel constitutes 
per cent of the American steel busi- 
ss, he explained that its production 
eed has been made possible by 
tors aggregating between 50,000 
| 60,000 horse power. 
These motors, Stoltz said, run sets 
rollers capable of making either 
t or cold steel as pliable as bakery 
ih. The rollers pull in slabs of 
el that may be 18 feet long, 3 to 4 
et wide and a half foot thick. Slowly 
slab will move through the first roll- 
passing through one and then 
ther with increasing speed until it 
ily leaves the last one at the rate 
at least 2,000 feet a minute. Such 
bs, crushed thin by tremendous 
essure, flash out of the rollers in 
gle sheets about 100 inches wide. 
re 
Briefs 


@ The robin’s appéarance is not a 
gn of spring. According to a report 
st made-by John W. Aldrich, orni- 
ologist for the Cleveland Museum of 
‘atural History, the bird is no better 
ian the groundhog as a. harbinger of 
ather, 

@ In a statement the past fortnight, 
ir, D. W. Griffin, superintendent of 
.e Central Oklahoma Hospital for the 
sane, declared that hair-waves and 
smetics are helpful to women suf- 
ring mental disorders. When wom- 

patients “get their hair done and 
ieir fingernails fixed, you should see 
e change in them,” he said. 

@ In a recent report to the Amer- 
in Institute of Mining and Metal- 
rgical Engineers, it was asserted that 
huge untapped oil reserve exists in 
orthern Alberta, Canada. The re- 
‘rve is estimated at between 100 bil- 
on and 250 billion barrels. 

@ Although its specifications have 
een kept secret, the most powerful 
ircraft engine in the world is now 
eing turned out by the Wright Aero- 
iutical Corporation at Paterson, N, J. 
can develop at least 1,500 horse- 
ower, 





SCHOOLS 
Girl Trouble 


There was a bit of trouble on vari- 
ous college campuses last week. In 
each case the old French saying of 
“Cherchez la femme” fitted the situa- 
tion adequately. The events occurred 
at Drake, University of Oklahoma, Co- 
lumbia, and Pittsburgh. 

Drake: Excitement at this relatively 
conservative Des Moines school re- 
volved around 20-year-old Heloise 
Martin, Broadway dancer who quit the 
brightlights for a college education. 
Under the caption “Today’s Hot Tip,” 
a revealing photograph of Miss Martin 
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Heloise Martin Caused a Campus Stir 


appeared in the college newspaper. 
Result: Ernest Bergmann, 200-pound 
football player and friend of Miss Mar- 
tin, invaded the editorial sanctum and 
gave Dan Anderson, the editor, a black 
eye. Bergmann drew a 15-day sus- 
pended sentence. 

Shortly thereafter the magazine 
“College Humor” came out and in it 
were eight pictures of Miss Martin, 
including photos ef her taking a 
shower and climbing out of bed. The 
pictures were capitioned “A Day in 
the Life of-a Co-Ed” and were sup- 
posed to have been taken in a campus 
sorority house. University officials 
and the campus were agog and Miss 
Martin protested that the pictures had 
been retouched. After awhile news 
came that Miss Martin was hying her- 
self back to Broadway to resume her 
professional career, and there was a 
strong suspicion that the whole inci- 
dent was a publicity stunt. 

Oklahoma: Engineering students 
named pretty Jo Wade Thornton, a 
junior, queen of their annual celebra- 
tion. Law school students, trying to 
kidnap the queen, attacked the corona- 
tion parade. A fight resulted, gaso- 
line flamed from the pavement, rotten 
eggs hurtled through the air, one stu- 
dent was injured and police and fire- 
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men rescued another student from atop 
a 75-foot flagpole. 

Columbia: Men have usually imper- 
sonated girls in the annual Varsity 
Show at Columbia University. Last 
year and again this year girls from 
Barnard and Teachers College, sup- 
planted the men. First appearance of 
the girls drew a shower of pennies, 
and their appearance on the stage this 
year brought more pennies, plus a 
banana. The show was held up 20 
minutes while the director pleaded 
with the audience, 

Pittsburgh: Men students on the 
staff of the “Pitt Panther,” humorous 
monthly .of Pittsburgh University 
undergraduates, charged girl editor- 
in-chief Irene M. Matveak with run- 
ning a “one man show,” declaring she 
didn’t give them enough credit for the 
work they did. So they stopped work. 
Miss Matveak countered: “Staff or no 
staff, there will be a March edition 
and I'll get it out.” 


School Statistics 


In 1934, out of every 1,000 persons 
21 years old or over, 29 had college 
degrees, and 109 had high school di- 
plomas only. 

This figure, which the United States 
Office of Education cited last week to 
show an upward trend in higher edu- 
cation, represented an increase of 4 
per 1,000 over the total of those with 
college or high school degrees in 1932. 
The study showed, however, that most 
Americans have not been educated be- 
yond the elementary school. Statis- 
tically, the American education picture 
of adult learning, as compiled by the 
education office, revealed these fig- 
ures: 





Per cent 
Number of Pop- 
of Persons ulation 


2,204,000 2.93 


Education Group 
Full college training. 


Some college training 3,069,000 4.08 
High-school only 5,153,000 6.85 
some high-school 14,285,000 18.99 
Elementary school only 14,049,000 18.68 
Some elementary school 781,000 43.58 
Iliterates t.675,000 4.29 


The study, encompassing a wide 
field, dealt also with the question of 
how much it costs the individual states 
to educate the children in public 
school each year. A variation from 
$24.50 spent for a child in Mississippi 
to $137.69 in New York was reported 
with the average cost per pupil for 
the country at $73.58. 





Dykstra to Wisconsin 


Last January, after a bitter contro- 
versy, Glenn Frank was ousted as 
President of Wisconsin by an 8-to-7 
vote of the Board of Regents (PATH- 
FINDER Jan. 23). Since that time 
George C. Sellery, veteran dean of the 
College of Letters and Science, has 
been acting president. Last week, the 
executive committee of the Board of 
Regents unanimously named Clarence 
A. Dykstra, City Manager of Cincin- 
nati, as new university president. 

Aceepting their offer, Dykstra 
agreed to give up his $25,000 a year 


(Continued on page 19) 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





British Star 


New York played host last week to 
a British woman better known in her 
native land than most members of the 
royal family. She was Miss Gracie 
Fields, whose $750,000 income from 
film work last year was well above 
the $480,000 figure earned by Mae West, 
the highest paid American movie star. 
In addition, Miss Field’s income was 
boosted by the royalties from 5,000,000 
phonograph records of her songs. 

As blond as Miss West, but much 
slimmer, the 39-year-old British 
“Queen of Hearts” won her success 
through sentiment, and not through 
sex. In a New York beauty shop she 
blinked at photographers from behind 
a mask of beauty clay and freely ad- 
mitted that she looked “like a dog’s 
dinner.” 

Her name, however, has long been 
a household word in Great Britain. 
When she was seven years old she 
began to sing for pennies on the street 
corners of a north English mill town. 
She dropped her h’s to such good 
effect that at the peak of her vaude- 
ville success she was appearing before 
capacity audiences in six shows a day. 

“I mix it all up,” she explains. “A 
little Galli Curci, a little torch song, 
and then a song so common you 
wouldn’t believe it. And then a song 
so refeened you wouldn’t think it 
possible.” 

In 1928 she played a command per- 
formance before King George V and 
Queen Mary. Money really began to 
pour in after her first motion picture 
in 1931, and now she lives in Regent’s 
Park, not far from the $7,000-a-year 
apartment once occupied by Mrs. 
Simpson. 

En route to Hollywood to discuss 
plans for the four pictures she will 
make after she returns from the Brit- 
ish coronation, Miss Fields sighed with 


Pictures Inc, 


Gracie Fields: “I Mix It All Up” 








relief: “Thank God, I’ve not come ’ere 
for me glamour. I’ve come ’ere for 
me work.” 

—_—_—_—___ =e -- 


First Lady’s Income 


Holder of one of the biggest jobs in 
the United States, President Roose- 
velt annually earns a good deal less at 
his White House desk than many 
Hollywood stars and executives. 

Last week, in New York’s skyscrap- 
ing RCA building, National Broadcast- 
ing Company oflicials were complet- 
ing arrangements for a series of talks 
by the Chief Executive’s wife which 
will probably increase the First Lady’s 
-arnings for 1937 to a figure well above 
her husband’s $75,000. 

Beginning in the middle of next 
month, Mrs. Roosevelt will broadcast 
once a week for 13 weeks over a 
nation-wide hook-up. Sponsored by a 
beauty preparations company, she will 
discuss current topics and tell stories 
of the domestic side of White House 
life. According to her established 
practice, she will make no mention of 
any commercial product. 

In Washington, Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
newest venture gave rise to a well 
authenticated news story to the effect 
that two of her previous radio con- 
tracts had amounted to $72,000 in a 
period of slightly more than a year. 
While no one revealed how much*Mrs. 
Roosevelt would earn for her next 
broadcast series, it was certain that 
her total earnings in 1937 would be 
higher than those of any officer in 
the U. S. government. 

Her current magazine autobiog- 
raphy, “This Is My Story,” is rumored 
to have cost The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal at least $50,000. Her newspaper 
column, “My Day,” is commonly sup- 
posed to be annually worth half that 
sum. The probability is that when 
Mrs. Roosevelt tots up her fees from 
magazines, newspapers and radio next 
December, she will find that they 
total not much less than $100,000. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s charming voice and 
frank pen first became a tangible asset 
to radio advertisers and publishers 
after the election in 1932. On De- 
cember first of that year she went on 
the air for a weekly series of broad- 
casts which lasted until the day be- 
fore the 1933 Inauguration. Except 
for the campaign year of 1936, she has 
been on a regular air program every 
year since then, sponsored variously 
by shoe companies, beauty companies 
and typewriter manufacturers. 

For two years, beginning in August, 
1933, she wrote “Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
Page” for the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. When that contract expired, 
she consented to “write a letter every 
day” for the United Features syndi- 
cate. Her “My Day” comments now 
appear in more than 60 newspapers. 

Her new contract in one respect is 
the same as all her others—it will 
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Mrs. Roosevelt’s Earnings Go to Charit 


bring her no profit. As in the pas! 
compensation for her work on th 
air will be paid direct to the Ame: 
ican Friend’s Service Committee, 
charitable Quaker organization i 
Philadelphia whose work has long 
interested the First Lady. 
ee 


Briefs 


@ Members of the 1,500 units of th: 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women last week cele- 
brated a nation-wide “Business Wom 
an’s Week” with luncheons, speeches 
and tours of markets, offices and shop: 

@ Cooperating with stocking manu 
facturers who could not agree, th: 
United States Bureau of Standards d: 
cided that the length of the seamles 
stocking worn by the average Ame! 
ican woman was 30 inches from th: 
lower end of the heel to the garter. 

@ In New York City 2,500 beaut 
experts entertained 15,000 visitors 
an exhibition and convention in th: 
Pennsylvania hotel. The star exhibi! 
was a model with hair dyed gray 
violet. Miss Gail Aronton, editor of 
Beauty Culture, said: “Youngste! 
from now on will have to have mor: 
dignity. Mrs. Simpson has done a lo 
for beauty, for she acts, walks and 
looks like a lady.” 


HOUSEHOLD © 


s 
s 

French Dressing 

If the family likes French dressing 
here is a recipe for such a dressing 
that is different; one that will add 
flavor to water cress (popular at this 
season), endive, spinach and lettuce. 
The ingredients are one-fourth tea 
spoon of grated onion, one-fourth cu} 
powdered sugar, one-fourth teaspoon 
paprika, one-half teaspoon mustard, : 
good shake of pepper, one teaspoo! 
salt, one tablespoon tarragon, fou! 
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tablespoons vinegar, and one cup of 
olive oil or vegetable oil. 

Mix all the ingredients except the 
oil. Then drop in the oil, stirring rap- 
idiv. When thoroughly mixed it is 
eady for serving. 





Housewives’ Chores 


For those interested in the old de- 
hate as to whether keeping house is a 
pleasant task or a drudgery, statistics 
have just been reported to show that 
housewives expend no little energy in 
the performance of their chores. The 
statistics appeared in these news 
tems: 

@ Dr. Joseph Lelyveld; of Boston, 
eported at the recent convention of 
the National Association of Chirop- 
odists that in the course of her house- 
hold duties the average housewife 
walks 3,000 miles a year, or the dis- 
tance from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This is about 100 miles better than the 

erage person walks in a year. 

@ An enterprising British washing 

.chine company has figured out that 
on “wash day” every housewife lifts 
6,456 pounds and her arm travels 6% 

les while ironing the weekly wash. 

ironing seven shirts alone she lifts 
a 3'2-pound jron 140 miles, for a 
otal of 490 pounds. 

@ Miss Julia Newton, of the Farm 
Credit Administration, recently told 
indiana farm women in convention at 
Indianapolis that a farm woman’s 
labor over a period of 30 years is 
worth more than $50,000. As one ex- 
ample, she said that in 30 years the 
farm woman would prepare 235,425 

eals. Placing the labor as low as 15 
ents a meal, that would reach the 
staggering total of more than $35,000. 


Week’s Hints 


@ A teaspoon of ammonia in a quart 
of water will remove all grease and 
dirt from combs and brushes, after 

hich they should be rinsed and dried 

the sun. 

@ Young, tender parsnips may be 

raped, like carrots, but old parsnips 
hould be boiled until tender and then 

pped out of their skins. 

@ A dull knife is best for scaling 

h. 

@ A small quantity of charcoal in a 

ntainer on the top shelf will help 

minate food odors from the re- 
gerator. 

@ Cayenne pepper sprinkled on 

ntry shelves is sometimes effective 

keeping mice away. 

@ Vinegar added to dry glue will 

ake the glue fit for use again. 

@ A half teaspoonful of baking soda 

ded to boiling frosting will keep 

from running. 

@ Too much water will make pastry 

ugh, 

@ Onion juice will remove rust 

om tableware. 

@ Food should not be stored in the 
efrigerator while wrapped in paper 
ecause the paper prevents the cold 

r from circulating freely over it. 

@ Keep mirrors out of the sun—it 

ill cause spots and other blemishes. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





“Intolerable” 


Although its new constitution guar- 
antees religious liberty, Soviet Russia 
officially advocates atheism rather than 
a belief in God. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, present-day de- 
velopments inside the country have 
been disturbing to all those who would 
run the government on a militantly 
godless basis. 

Within the past two weeks, Com- 
munist editors in Moscow have ex- 
pressed a growing concern over a 
proletarian trend toward a revival of 
religion, In one case, Pravda, the Com- 
munist party’s newspaper in Russia, 
voiced alarm over conditions in the 
eastern part of Ivanovsk Province, 
about 250 miles northeast of Moscow. 

“In this region,” said the newspaper, 
“there is a multitude of sects and re- 
ligious organisms . . . they develop in 
activity that goes far beyond the func- 
tions of a religious cult.” 

In another case, Izvestia, the gov- 
ernment’s official newspaper mouth- 
piece, reported “an alarming decline” 
in forces previously organized to 
stamp out religion. In 1933, it pointed 
out, the Militant Godless League had a 
membership of 5,000,000 active athe- 
ists but today that number is down to 
2,000,000. As a consequence, said 
Izvestia, the militantly godless have 
disappeared in many provinces and 
church forces have staged a comeback 
of “intolerable” proportions. 

These reports made it clear enough 
last week that large numbers of Rus- 
sians are slowly returning to those 
religious practices against which Com- 
munists ardently preached in the early 
post-revolutionary days. In hundreds 
of villages, all anti-church work has 
















FIT GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


"IM KIND TO ; 
YOUR SKIN!” 





been dropped, and in the larger cities, 
five big anti-religious museums have 
been shut down. Encouraged by the 
new Soviet constitution, Russian 
clergymen have increased their ac- 
tivity to the extent that they are re- 
ported ready to enter their own can- 
didates in the country’s forthcoming 
party elections. What makes the 
situation appear “intolerable” to such 
observers as Izvestia is the fear that 
this revived religious feeling may de- 
velop into an anti-Communist move- 
ment directed against the government. 





Religious Survey 


“Do you think that religion is losing 
or gaining influence in the United 
States?” 

“Do you think that religion should 
have more influence in the United 
States?” 

With these two questions as a basis 
for their study, 60 psychologists some 
time ago began a nation-wide survey 
of the urban population of America. 
Their findings, announced last week 
by the Psychological Service Center of 
New York City, represented a cross- 
section of opinion sounded out in 
5,000 personal interviews. Their chief 
conclusion was that religion is losing 
its influence everywhere in the United 
States except in the South. 

In the Southern states, 45 per cent 
of those questioned said religion was 
gaining in influence, while 38 per cent 
said it was losing. The remainder 
gave no definite answer. Elsewhere, 
44 per cent said religion was declining, 
while 34 per cent said it was gaining. 

To the second question, 78 per cent 


(Continued on page 19) 
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EDITORIAL 





Vicious Name-Calling 


The battle of words between Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York and the 
whole Nazi press of Germany has 
been anything but a pretty thing. [ts 
most extraordinary feature has been 
Berlin’s lack of perspective. 

The incident first assumed an in- 
ternational character when the Ger- 
man government made representations 
to our State department over LaGuar- 
dia’s remark that Adolph Hitler was 
a “brown-shirted fanatic” fit for dis- 
play in a “chamber of horrors.” 
Rightly, Secretary Hull made it plain 
that this was a country of free speech 
and that Washington could exercise no 
control over such local officials as 
the mayor of New York. Rightly, too, 
as befitted his position, the Secretary 


‘deprecated what offended the Nazi 


high command, 

This should have been enough to 
close the incident but the German 
press, controlled absolutely by the 
German government, had started an 
orgy of name-calling not only against 
LaGuardia but also against the whole 
American people. Americans were 
characterized as gum-chewing vul- 
garians, American women were re- 
viled as street-walkers, and America 
in general was depicted as a nation 
of barbarians. All this was definitely 
vicious on the part of the Nazis, and 
Ambassador Dodd did not exaggerate 
when he protested in behalf of the 
United States. The language used by 
Nazi newspapers was in all truth 
“probably unparalleled in its coarse 
and indecent character and shocking 
to all decent minds.” 

We hold no brief here for Mayor 
LaGuardia. As head of the country’s 
greatest city, he might well have been 
more temperate in what he said of 
Hitler, irrespective of what he really 


- thought. However, in considering this 


incident, it should be remembered 
that the Mayor’s remarks were direct- 
ed solely at one man, that they were 
couched at least in clean language, 
and that they had nothing at all to do 
with the manners of the German peo- 
ple. It should be remembered also 
that his words were not the expres- 
sion of official opinion in the sense 
that stories in Nazi newspapers were. 

The Nazi press might almost be call- 
ed a branch of the Nazi government. 
It is completely subservient to the 
propaganda ministry and takes all its 
orders from such official vilification 
artists as Dr. Joseph Goebbels. When 
German newspapers start calling 
names, they therefore reflect what 
German authorities are thinking. 

The whole incident is symptomatic 
of the Nazi state of mind. Officials in 
Berlin are too excitable, too prone to 
lose their sense of proportions, too 
ready to let loose a flood of hot and 
unreasonable words. Certainly, the 


language used in German newspapers 
was a great blunder on the part of the 
propaganda ministry because it cre- 
ated ill will in a nation whose official 
friendship Germany cannot afford to 
alienate. 


q 
Free Postage 


In 1930, it amounted to $9,347,505. 

In 1934, it was $23,000,000. 

In 1936, the total stood at approxi- 
mately $32,200,000. 

These figures are postal statistics 
showing the amount of free postage 
used by government agencies during 
the recent past. More than anything 
else, they offer a striking illustration 
of how departmental mailing activities 
have spurted upward under the New 
Deal. In short, they show an in- 
crease of almost 250 per cent. 

Now $32,200,000 in a single year is a 
lot of free postage. It represents a 
flood of franked governmental mate- 
rial undreamed of in the days of Cool- 
idge and Hoover. In part, the answer 
to this is that there are more Federal 
bureaus today than there were six or 
seven years ago and that the depres- 
sion has taught the nation at large to 
look to Washington for information 
on subjects that range from the habits 
of the fruit fly to the latest plan for 
benefit payments to farmers. 

Unquestionably, much of this gov- 
ernmental information is of great 
value. Unquestionably, too, it is a 
good democratic thing for Washington 
to have a machine capable of enlight- 
ening the public on subjects that were 
once kept too obscure. Nevertheless, 
$32,200,000 in a single year is still a 
lot of free postage and it gives rise to 
very reasonable doubts. 

One of the most reasonable of these 
doubts is whether it is necessary for 
all Federal bureaus to mail as much 
material as they do. Another is 
whether all the material is as strictly 
objective as it should be. In this con- 
nection, it can be said with consider- 
able certainty that many of the re- 
ports, pamphlets and surveys sent out 
by the government’s publicity officers 
are colored to the extent that they 
favor the administration viewpoint. 
The word for material of this type is 
propaganda, and the way to read it is 
with a grain of salt. 

We do not agree, however, with 
those critics who charge that the New 
Deal has set up a vast propaganda 
machine to distort facts and delude 
the public. Such a charge is itself 
a distortion because it exaggerates the 
influence of Federal publicity men in 
the true channels of public informa- 
tion. The press and radio still have 
judgment endugh to distinguish fact 
from fiction even when it comes from 
a government agency. 

Our point is simply this: that $32,- 
200,000 worth of free postage is prob- 
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ably much more than is either neces. 
ry or justified. A great deal of the ; 
terial sent out is of doubtful va! 
just as a great deal of it is also 
real value. In this there is an elem: 
of waste that goes beyond postage r. 
enue to printing costs, and beyond 
to an over-staffed governmental p 
licity personnel. The sum of $32,2: 
000 is only part of the actual expe: 
If the subject were properly iny: 
gated, it would in all likelihood 
found that this phase of Federal 
tivity involves a needless and so: 
what appalling extravagance. It sh 
be looked into for economy’s sake. 


¢ 
“Harbiger Of Sprig” 


“Then, little Bird, this boon confe: 
Come, and my requiem sing, 
Nor fail to be the harbinger 
Of everlasting spring.” 

This was William Wordwor' 
paean for the cheery little fellow w): 
hops about on lawns and sets ev: 
one to shouting, “Spring Is Her: 

However, we have long suspec! 
that the robin was vastly overra| 
as an indicator of spring. We hav 
suspected this, just as we have lon, 
since learned to doubt the groundho. 
who is supposed to come out on Fe! 
ruary 2 and tell about the length 
winter. 

Between sniffles, we have been « 
postulating with our deluded frien: 
who are certain that robins are wh: 
the poets say they are—forerunners 
the balmy days when a light bre: 
sways the branches, when childr: 
get out their bicycles and when you 
couples stand in front of jewe! 
store windows looking first at rin 
and then at each other. 

But it is difficult to argue away 1) 
dition and sentiment. More parti 
ularly, it is difficult to argue when y 
can’t pronounce your “n’s” or “m 
and when your “v’s” sound like “b’ 
You want to scoff at a harbinger ©! 
spring, but all you can say is “ha 
biger of sprig” because the virus of t! 
common cold has got you. 

That is why we are glad to ha 
scientific support for our views. Ff: 
John W. Aldrich, ornithologist of t! 
Cleveland Museum of Natural Histor 
has asserted that the appearance 
the robin means only that the rob 
has appeared and that’s all. It do: 
not mean that Sprig—pardon—Spri! 
Is Here. He says that near the en 
of February many birds come nort! 
but that the weather usually continue. 
nasty long after that. 

So there!—that should answer 3! 
you people who are amiably watchin 
the hops and low swoops of the robin. 
The tiny redbreast is a fraud. He doi 
not mean spring. We should not |! 
surprised if spring is a fraud, too. [! 
anyone would like a forecast for Apri! 
May and June, we offer it as slee! 
hail and snow. 

Now we are going out to look for : 
robin. And we fully believe that whe: 
we find one, instead of a cheery bir: 
song, we’re going to hear little cough 
and a plaintive sneeze. Harbiger © 
Sprig! Indeed! 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Modernized Railroads 


Within the past year or two, many 
f the larger American railroads have 
ruced themselves up by adding new 
guipment to their rolling stock to 
prove both passenger and freight 
rvice. In doing so, they have en- 
uraged engineering research in the 
ilroading field and have hastened 
1e arrival of the streamlined era. 
lo some observers, the era seems 
ready realized. Swift, streamlined 
comotives and passenger cars have 
ready broken mile-a-minute records 
Imost every section of the country. 





lypical modernized trains are the 
Burlington “Zephyr” between Chicago 
id Denver, the New Haven’s “Comet” 
between Providence and Boston, and 
the Southern Pacific’s twin $1,000,000 
reamliners in California. 
\ccording to Victor R. Willoughby, 
neral mechanical engineer of the 
\merican Car and Foundry Company, 
he coming summer will bring with it 
e results of the-most intensive period 
engineering activity in the history 
f American railroads. 
“In all probability,” he said in an 
ddress last week, “we will see on the 
ils within a few months the great- 
‘t number of advanced-type pas- 
enger units in service in any country. 
Lightweight, streamlined, standard- 
ized cars behind streamlined steam 
r motor locomotives will be in regu- 
ir use in the east, west and south.” 
Another point made by Willoughby 
as that passenger traffic, already 
unning at the best figures in years, 
vill be further stimulated by modern- 
zed railroad equipment. In addition, 
1e said, the streamlining influence will 
be felt in freight traffic gains. 
ent inieteselie hide deiantvinet 


Agricultural Items 
Of interest in the agricultural field 
ist week were several reports having 
direct bearing on different aspects 
f farm economics. Among the more 
itstanding items were these: 

@ Cotton farmers had a strong indi- 
ition of a favorable price future. Con- 
iderable business was being trans- 

cted in crop cotton not yet planted. 








Some buyers were reported to have 
agreed already on prices they will not 
pay until delivery time, thus pointing 
to expectations of a price rise. 

@ According to latest estimates, 
farm legislation being proposed in 
Congress will call for Federal outlays 
of considerably more than a billion 
dollars. The biggest item recommend- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture 
is a $500,000,000 fund to continue 
benefit payments to farmers. 

q Farm equipment exports, reflect- 
ing the agricultural pick-up in foreign 
lands, showed a 70 per cent gain in 
January of this year over January, 


Pictures Inc. 


Typical of the Modern Train: One of Southern Pacific’s Twin $1,000,000 Streamliners 


1936, according to figures just released 
by the Department of Commerce. 

@ Despite dust storms and drought 
conditions in the West, expert fore- 
casters are at present predicting the 
possibility of a total winter wheat 
crop of between 650,000,000 and 


700,000,000 bushels, one of the largest - 


crops since the World war. 
Co _— 


“Save or Quit” 


In Grinnell, lowa, the Lannom Man- 
ufacturing Company makes balls, 
gloves and shoes for baseball players. 
Aside from this, however, its special 
distinguishing mark is its “career 
man” method of employment. 

The Lannom method, as explained 
last week by G. S. Lannom, Jr., the 
company’s president, consists solely 
of impressing upon employees the fact 
that they must either save or quit. 
When hired, they are given a strict 
budget to live by. 

“That is the price they pay for 
working for me,” Lannom declared. 
“So far they’ve been willing to pay 
it—and when they learn what it will 
do for them, they’re glad to. I investi- 
gate a young man thoroughly. Then 
I offer him a job, say $75 a month to 
start. Of that, he must live on $50 and 
save $25. In six months I raise him to 
$100. He continues to live on $50 and 
saves $50.” 

Lannom said he realized sickness 
“could shoot this budget all to the 
devil” but he explained that the com- 
pany assumed the costs of all employee 
emergencies.” 
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Certain things all men 
| should knew about 
@ modern social and mar- 


ried life and yet few do! 


Daringly Different from any 
other publication, The Cenfi- 
dant is a magazine strictly for 
men! Its very name tells its nature. Can's 
be described—must be seen! Enthusiastic 
men everywhere urge closest friends to get 
it! So take this tip yourself; be up-to-date, 
be informed, be a regular reader of this 
men’s magazine! Not silly or cheap but 
devoted seriously to intimate subjects in 
which NORMAL MEN are individually in- 
terested—euch as Physical Fitness, Personal Hygiene and 
Prevention, Virile Manhood, Mascolinit Social and Mar- 
ried Life, Sex Hygiene, small-sized family, ete. Thousands 
of men will not sell their copies, You 
will know WHY when you seeit. If you 
are married or ever expect to be both 
you and wife will benefit—for t¥ 
NOT DUPLICATE ANY OTHER MAG- 
AZINE. Endorsed by men's physicians 
It will supply you with information lon, 
wanted. Not sold on newsstands—on/ 
by mail CUT THIS OUT, send with 
$i now for SPECIAL OFFER of 16- 
month subscription (yes, 14 year—a 
cory 
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mesat Aet 
now! 
regular $2.00 value.) SAMPLE 
2S¢. (None free.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Take $1 offer 
and save $1. It may save you vastly more! Act now! 


THE CONFIDANT, Dept. 101, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
You can now make at home a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following this simple recipe: 
To half pint of water add one ounce bay rum, a small 
box of Barbo Compound and one-fourth ounce of 
glycerine. Any druggist can put this up or you can 

mix it yourself at very little cost. 


A Apply to the hair twice a week until 
; the desired shade is obtained. 


Barbo imparts color to streaked, 
faded or gray hair, makes it 
soft and glossy and takes years 
off your looks. It will not 
color the scalp, is not sticky or 
greasy and does not rub off. 
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For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 1 yr. paw Magazine, 
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= ———- Magazine, 


Grower, 2 yrs. a 
wee ye Gussie, —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
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Justice McReynolds 


James Clark McReynolds is the only 
one of the nine members of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court who lists 
himself in the Washington telephone 
directory as “Justice.” His eight col- 
leagues content themselves with the 
abbreviation “Hon.” after their names, 

In view of his human and legal per- 
sonality, it is not impossible that the 
75-year-old southerner chose _ that 
minor mark of distinction deliberately. 
Certain it is that on occasion he has 
seemed to regard himself as the last 
bulwark of a social order which 
Woodrow Wilson deemed too anti- 
quated in 1914. 

Two years ago, on the occasion of 
the 5-to-4 Supreme Court decision 
which upheld the right of the Federal 
#Zovernment to suspend its promise of 
gold payment on the demands of hold- 
ers of yellow-back bills and U. S. 
bonds, McReynolds declared in his dis- 
senting opinion: “The Constitution. is 
gone.” 

Presumably that ended Mr. Justice 
McReynolds’ term of usefulness as an 
interpreter of the highest written law 
of the land. Actually it meant that he 
had “just begun to fight.” 

While the gold clause case was 
favorable to the New Deal by a nar- 
row margin, the NRA, the AAA, the 
Guffey Coal Act and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act were invalidated one by 
one. After the TVA decision, which 
went to the New Deal by an 8-to-1 
vote, McReynolds had the somewhat 
dubious honor of being the only jus- 
tice, conservative or liberal, who had 
never once crossed from his own side 
of the line to the other. 

His other opinions have not been so 
consistent. In fact, before the New 
Deal test cases, McReynolds was re- 
garded as “turbulent and uncertain.” 

In the Carroll case, he dissented 
from the decision which said that an 
automobile could be searched without 
a warrant. But later he sided with a 
majority which held that prohibition 
agents could listen in on telephone 
conversations to gain evidence for 
convictions, regardless of the laws of 
the State of Washington. According 
to McReynolds’ point of view, one act 
violated the rights of private domain, 
the other did not. 

He wrote the opinion which denied 
Massachusetts the right to tax royal- 
ties from patents. In an about-face, 
he then upheld a New York tax bill 
which made a levy on incomes from 
copyrights. 

McReynolds is often spoken of as a 
Democrat of the oldest line. But even 
here there is no certainty. In spite 
of the ancient Democratic tradition of 
States’ rights, McReynolds has more 
than once sought to hamper the power 
of the Governors. He threw out Wis- 
consin’s attempt to gather inheritance 
taxes by enacting that gifts within a 





certain time before the donor’s death 
were made “in contemplation of 
death” and were therefore taxable. 
In another instance he helped annul 
Missouri legislation which taxed bonds 
and bank accounts of non-resident 
owners. 

In another matter, McReynolds is 
perfectly predictable. He has no pa- 
tience with the Negroes and the Jews. 
In 1931 he dissented from a majority 
opinion which reversed the conviction 
and death sentence of a District of 
Columbia negro whose attorney had 
not been allowed to ask would-be 





Harris & Ewing 
McReynolds Hates Colored Shirts 


jurors whether or not they would be 
prejudiced on account of race. 

A year later, when Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo was being mentioned as a 
strong possibitity to replace Mr. Justice 
Holmes, McReynolds, referring to the 
liberal Brandeis, was speaking plain- 
ly enough when he complained that 
the Court was already burdened with 
“one Jew too many.” 

His prejudice against color is per- 
fectly understandable in view of the 
fact that he was born in the South. 
His prejudice against the Jews may 
root from something more intangible: 
the Scotch and the Jew are both 
migratory races which by shrewdness 
and thrift have achieved great success 
in lands other than their own. In lit- 
erature at least, neither race has been 
described as ever having had any love 
for the other. 

At any rate, James Clark McRey- 
nolds was born of predominantly 
Scotch ancestry at Elkton, Ky., in 1862. 
His father, Dr. John McReynolds, was 
a well-to-do physician and the family 
amounted to something in the town. 
When James was 17 years old, it 
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was no strain on the family finance 
to send him 60 miles south to Vande 

bilt University at Nashville, Tenn. T! 

boy went through the full course ; 

three years and graduated in 188 
with a Bachelor of Science degree an: 
a medal for proficiency in scienti(i 
courses, Like many another southe: 

boy, after his first college work \ 

Reynolds migrated to the genteel » 

mosphere of the University of Vi 

ginia, where_he obtained his law < 

gree two years later. 

For the next fifth of a century, \. 
Reynolds was in private practi 
mostly at Nashville. His specialty » 
chancery law, which deals with w: 
of restraint and surrender and w 
divorce actions. 

In 1896 the smooth flow of the la 
yer’s life was interrupted. In tha 
year William Jennings Bryan receive: 
the Democratic nomination for th 
Presidency on a platform which ad 
vocated that silver, as well as gold 
should be a basis for U. S. currency. 

Horrified, McReynolds ran as a Gol: 
Democrat against the Bryan candida 
for the U. S. House of Representativ: 
and was soundly defeated. Nearly, 
40 years later, when the New Dex 
gold clause case came up before thx 
Supreme Court, he still felt strongly 
on the subject. He said that assump 
tion of the power to take the United 
States off the gold standard was like 
the power that “Nero undertook to 
exercise when he was in Rome.” 

Nevertheless his political insurgence 
brought him a kind of prominence, In 
1903 Republican President Theodore 
Roosevelt appointed him an Assistant 
Attorney General. 

Able pleadings before the Suprem: 
Court finally got McReynolds a job 
with the prominent New York legal 
firm of Cravath, Henderson & de 
Gersdorff, which had acted as counse! 
for Thomas Fortune Ryan, an impor- 
tant figure in the Duke tobacco “mo 
nopoly.” 

After a short time, McReynolds was 
recalled to Washington by Roosevel! 
to act as a special Assistant in the anti- 
trust attack on the tobacco firm. Im- 
mediately howls went up that he was 
a “Ryan” lawyer. No less promptly, 
McReynolds turned around and called 
the Duke organizers “commercia! 
wolves and highwaymen.” In spite of 
McReynolds’ efforts, the final settle- 
ment of the case altered only the out 
ward appearance, and not the funda- 
mental workings of the trust. 

His 400-page brief had not gone to 
waste, however. With an idea that 
McReynolds was a capable “trust- 
buster,” Wilson appointed him U. S. 
Attorney General in 1913. A_ few 
months proved that he was no man 
for the job, and a year later Wilson 
kicked him upstairs into the Suprem: 
Court. 

In his early years on the bench 
McReynolds was indeed unpredicta- 
ble. But after the New Deal, he form- 
ed a unique legal philosophy. 

This was illustrated in the Nebbia 
Company case which sought to deter- 
mine the validity of a New York State 
law fixing the price of milk. In up- 
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holding the State law, the New York 
Court of Appeals had declared: “With 
he wisdom of the legislation we have 
ought to do.” It was a statement per- 
ectly in accord with the traditional 
yncept of the judicial function. 

When the case came to the Supreme 
Court in 1934, McReynolds dissented 

om the opinion which upheld the de- 
ision of the lower body. _He said: 

But plainly, I think, this court must 

ive regard to the wisdom of the en- 

tment.” This is Exhibit A in the 
New Deal argument that the Supreme 
Court has constituted itself a third 

id policy-making body with veto 
iowers over the House, the Senate and 
the President. 

Personally, McReynolds has most 

ten been described with the word 

usty.” Since the resignation of the 
te and -tolerant Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, McReynolds has had no per- 
ial friend on the bench. His critics 
larkly hint that his heckling resulted 
the resignation of Mr. Justice Clark 
ne years ago, and that he was a 
ntributing factor in the collapse of 
olicitor General Stanley Reed in the 

\A case, 

It is certain that he “has a harder 

ne keeping secretaries than any 

her member of the Court. Anyone 
ho lights a cigarette within 20 feet 
the august McReynolds meets with 
bellow of disapproval. Anyone who 

‘ars anything but a plain white 

irt is apt to be contemned by the 

istice as being collegiate or radical. 

Last January, when strollers in the 
uPont Circle region of Washington 

gan to mistake McReynolds for 

1. Starling of the White House Se- 
ret Service detail, the Justice was 

shly displeased. Another man might 

ive been amused that two Kentucki- 
is, born in neighboring counties, 
hould have wound up at Washington 

id should have looked enough alike 
) be mistaken for each other. 

An early stickler for the rules of 
ebate in his Vanderbilt days, McRey- 

Ids often ignores the rules of the 
Chevy Chase Golf Club, to the great 
nnoyance of players who have waited 
ng beyond the stipulated time limit 
rr the Justice to find a lost ball. 

But within the crust there is some- 
and less easy to explain. 
\icReynolds broke down and wept 
vhen Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
ied. On another occasion, he was 
ioved to tears by the picture of the 
ite Justice McKenna in an office in 
he Department of Justice. His few 
riends refer to him affectionately 
s “Old Mac.” 

McReynolds has never married, but 
His Sunday 
iorning breakfasts for Washington 
ociety ladies are well known, and he 
ever loses a chance to squire the sub- 
leb daughters of his friends. For a 
ime he was the devoted attendant of 


irs. Jacob Leander Loose, of the 
Loose-Wiles biscuit fortune. But he 
eldom attends White House judicial 


eceptions. 

There is one thing about McReynolds 
~once he makes up his mind he never 
hanges it. After he had dissented 


from the majority which allowed 
search of an automobile without a 
warrant during the prohibition era, 
two officers stopped his Buick on the 
way back from a Maryland _ fishing 
trip to make a search for liquor. They 
afterwards sheepishly reported that 
the Justice had again gone on record 
against the majority—forcefully and 
with words of one syllable. 
[NEXT WEEK—JUSTICE BRANDEIS] 


NAMES 


In Hollywood last week, blonde 
JANICE JARRAT, professional model 
and “most photographed girl in 
America” announced that she would 
quit a newly begun screen career to 
marry MELVIN PURVIS, former Fed- 
eral Bureau of Intelligence ofticer who 
headed the Chicago reception which 
resulted in the death of John Dillinger. 











Wintering in his farm house at 
Ways, Ga., HENRY FORD told re- 
porters that he does not share John 
D. Rockefeller’s ambition to live to be 
100, but that he hopes “to be here as 
long as I’m useful.” 


Son of former President Herbert 
Hoover, ALLAN HENRY HOOVER was 
married in Los Angeles to Miss MAR- 
GARET COBERLY, society girl. 

Great Britain’s millionaire play- 
wright and actor, NOEL COWARD, 
near collapse from overwork and 
nervous exhaustion, closed the run of 
his highly successful series of plays, 
“Tonight at Eight-Thirty.” His busi- 
ness managers made a $24,000 ticket 
refund. Friends said he would go 
South for a long rest. 


Movie star MERLE OBERON suffer- 
ed slight head and face injuries in an 
automobile accident in London. Doc- 
tors said: “There is little danger that 
the bruises will leave any trace.” 

JASCHA HEIFETZ, internationally 
known violinist, walked out of a rail- 
road station restaurant in Dundee, 
Scotland, leaving behind him two 
violins, a Stradivarius and a Guarner- 
ius, valued at $150,000. In Aberdeen 
it was a much relieved Heifetz who ad- 
mitted: “And did I have the jitters 
until they arrived by the next train!” 

After a skiing accident in Vermont, 
JAMES BRYANT CONANT, 23rd Pres- 
ident of Harvard University, was con- 
fined to his home in Cambridge, Mass., 
with a fractured collarbone. 


* * * 


It was rumored in London that 
ERNEST SIMPSON would marry again 
after his divorce from Mrs. WALLIS 
SIMPSON becomes final in April. Ac- 
cording to a British periodical his 
bride will be “the former MARY 
KIRK, another Baltimore belle, who is 
being melted from Jacques Raffray, 
New York insurance broker.” 
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How Constipation 
Causes Gas, 
Nerve Pressure 








When you are constipated two things hap- 
pen. FIRST: Wastes swell up the bowels and 
press on nerves in the digestive tract. This 
nerve pressure causes headaches, a dull, lazy 
feeling, bilious spells, loss of appetite and diz- 
ziness. SECOND: Partly digested food starts 
to decay forming GAS, bringing on sour stom- 
ach, (acid indigestion) and heartburn, bloat- 
ing you up until you sometimes gasp for breath 

Then you spend many miserable days. You 
can’teat. Youcan’tsleep. Your stomach is sou! 
You feel tired out, grouchy and miserable. 

To get the complete relief you seek you 
Must do TWO things. 1. You must relieve 
the GAS. 2. You must clear the bowels and 
GET THAT PRESSURE OFF THE NERVES. 
As soon as offending wastes are washed out 
you feel marvelously refreshed, blues vanish, 
the world looks bright again. 


There is only one product on the market 
that gives you the DOUBLE ACTION you need. 
It is ADLERIKA. This efficient carminative 
cathartic relieves that awful GAS at once. It 
often removes bowel congestion in half an 
hour. No waiting for overnight relief. Adler 
ika acts on the stomach and both bowels, Or- 
dinary laxatives act on the lower bowel only. 

Adlerika has been recommended by many 
doctors and druggists for 35 years. No grip- 
ing, no after effects. Just QUICK results. 
Try Adierika today. You’ll say you have never 
used such an efficient intestinal cleanser. At 
all Leading Druggists. 


FREE Trial size of Adierika will be 
mailed FREE to any adult. Send 
— name and eddress to ADLERIKA, 

Dept. 137, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Adlerika 
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The drama of history in the making. 
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accurate understanding of all that 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





“Series” Pictures 


Those who look for trends or cycles 
in movies believed they had another 
one spotted last week. Whereas 
formerly one could always depend on 
a cycle of gangster, or medical, or 
prison, or aviation pictures, the Holly- 
wood pendulum is now seen as swing- 
ing toward the “series” picture. This 
is not to be confused with the action- 
serial wherein at the end of every 
installment, the hero or heroine is 
always left hanging precariously over 
a cliff or dangling over a pit filled with 
ferocious gorillas. 

The series pictures are those having 
the same character or set of characters 
in each production, under a different 
set of circumstances, dramatic, mys- 
terious or humorous. 

The oldest and one of the most popu- 
lar series is the Charlie Chan cycle. 
Warner Oland, who plays the imper- 
turbable Oriental, has just finished the 
14th of the series which started in 
1931. His latest is “Charlie Chan at 
the Olympics,” and he has at least ten 
more to go under terms of a contract 
just signed. 

Only four productions are behind 
The Jones Family but a fifth one “The 
Jones Family in Big Business” is now 
before the cameras. With the idea 
being to represent the activities of a 
typical American family, the Joneses 
include Jed Prouty, Spring Byington, 
Shirley Deane, Florence Roberts, 
George Ernest, June Carlson and Billy 
Mahan, 

A new series, to star Peter Lorre 
as the clever Japanese, is the Mr. Moto 
series. The first of this series is 
“Think Fast, Mr. Moto.” 

Nero Wolfe, the luxury-loving stout 
detective, as played by Edward Arnold 
gained a measure of fame. But here- 
after, this astute character will be 
played by Walter Connolly. His first 
portrayal in the role will be in “The 
League of Frightened Men.” 

The famous gentleman’s gentleman, 
Jeeves, as conceived by P. G. Wode- 
house, will be the hero of another 
series. Jeeves will be played by lanky 
Arthur Treacher. Two of the pictures 
have already been completed: “Thank 
You, Jeeves” and “Step Lively, Jeeves.” 

In the wake of the Thin Man and 
Philo Vance, other thrillers will be 
added to the list of series pictures 
either in production or on the sched- 
ules. Akim Tamiroff, the General of 
“The General Died At Dawn,” will 
play Fu Manchu in a series dealing 
with the nefarious adventures of that 
master plotter. Gail Patrick is ex- 
pected to appear in a group of Sophie 
Lang “female Raffles” pictures, and 
Lynne Overman and Roscoe Karns 
are due to continue as private detec- 
tive and reporter in a series along the 
lines of “Murder Goes To College.” 
Their next is “Murder Goes to Jail.” 

Also expected are more of the Bull- 





dog Drummond pictures with Ray 
Milland in the title role, further Zane 
Grey adventure stories starring Larry 
Crabbe and a continuation of the ad- 
ventures of Hopalong Cassidy as play- 
ed by Bill Boyd. 


Cradle of Fame 


Another indication that the lush 
foliage and wild animal background 
of the movie jungles can be the birth- 
place of Hollywood success was noted 
last week with the latest step toward 
stardom taken by Dorothy Lamour. 
She was given the leading role in 
“Artists and Models” which is to star 





Dorothy Lamour Rose from the “Jungles’ 


Jack Benny, after being featured with 
Irene Dunne in “High, Wide and 
Handsome.” 

Miss Lamour is the latest graduate 
from the ranks of jungle films. Others 
who made impressive strides after a 
start which called for swinging from 
trees and racing alligators include, 
first of all, Johnny Weismuller and 
Maureen O’Sullivan. Larry Crabbe 
also got his start in a series of jungle 
pictures. 

Before Paramount put a sarong on 
Miss Lamour, the company had dis- 
covered through a “panther woman” 
contest, both Kathleen Burke and Gail 
Patrick. 

ie 


Flickers 


@ Partial credit for a great scien- 
tific discovery is claimed by Pete 
Smith, the chap who makes short 
subjects and comments on the action 
for M. G. M. While making a Techni- 
color short to be called “Penny Wis- 
dom,” Smith said he learned this: If 
you hold a pin or needle in your 
mouth when peeling onions, no tears 
will be shed. 

g A discovery of another sort was 
made by Bing Crosby while filming 





* P ath finde; 


“Waikiki Wedding.” Crosby, who h; 
probably crooned more about romanc 
than any other singer, was called o 
to give a toast in one of the scenes 
He did, saying: “To RO-mance , . 
and to pineapples.” Director Fran} 
Tuttle stopped the cameras and co 
rected him: “No, not RO-mance. Bin 
—it’s Ro-MANCE. I looked it up 
Bing was flabbergasted. “Gosh,” } 
muttered, “just think of all the phon 
graph records I'll have to do o\ 
again.” 

q And- now the latest wrinkle 
the film capital is the removal of wri 
kles in the faces of dogs. Last week 
boxer, one of the nation’s best, a; 
peared with his jowls altered so ! 
would look prettier when filmed. 

_—_——-“<—>o———_—_—_——_ 


You'll Be Seeing 


Swing High, Swing Low (Para 
mount): A Panama cabaret provide: 
the latest background for the scatte: 
brained adventures of Carole Lon 
bard and Fred MacMurray. Love, mis 
understanding, a menace supplied b 
Dorothy Lamour, and eventual recon 
ciliation comprise the familiar in 
gredients of the plot. Breezy playing 
and good comedy lines lift the pictur: 
above its plot level. Also in the casi 
are Charles Butterworth, Jean Dixon 
and Harvey Stephens. 

Quality Street (Radio): In what wil! 
undoubtedly be acclaimed as her fines! 
performance since “Little Women,” 
Katherine Hepburn brings to life the 
old-lace atmosphere of Sir James Bar 
rie’s work. Off to a slow start, the 
picture manages to build up many; 
comedy scenes and situations until it 
finally qualifies as a certain hit. A 
good cast helps to point up the delicate 
humors of the well-known Barrie 
whimsies. With Franchot Tone, Fay 
Bainter, Eric Blore, Estelle Winwood, 
Cora Witherspoon and Florence Lake 

Marked Woman (Warners): A 
searching study of several girl mem 
bers of a vice ring, “Marked Woman”’ 
is unrelieved tragedy and grim real- 
ism. Not meant for the children by 
any means, the story deals with the 
efforts of a district attorney to break 
the grip of an underworld boss. With 
Bette Davis, Lola Lane, Isabel Jewell, 
Mayo Methot, Humphrey Bogart, John 
Litel, Eduardo Cianelli and Allen 
Jenkins. 





ON THE AIR _ 


Job Programs 


One of the pronounced novelties in 
radio this season has been emphasis 
on the “personalized” program which 
has brought members of the genera! 
public rather than professional actors 
to the microphone. Among these pro- 
grams have been “man-in-the-street” 
interviews, the “Good Will Court,” 
open forums, and very recently, in San 
Francisco, a program on which pros- 
pective bridegrooms tell how they 
“popped the question.” 

The latest in this type of program 
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March 27, 1937 


is one which attempts to get unem- 
ployed persons jobs. Reports last 

week showed dramatization of stories 
of unemployed to be an inc reasingly 
prevalent feature of radio programs in 
various parts of the country. 

Although the programs vary, they 
usually take the form of having the 
jobless persons—picked in many cases 
from relief rolls—introduce themselves 
to the public and tell their story, giv- 
ing their age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. The aim is to have pros- 
pective employers write in or tele- 
phone the station if they feel they 
can offer employment. 

In some instances, the unemployed 
are identified by number instead of 
name so as to avoid any stigma. The 
programs have dramatic appeal, and 
the stations like them because they 
an boast of having gotten jobs for 


the jobless. 
—_-——_——_ <5 e ——— 


Airwaves Briets 


gq Paul Whiteman, radio and stage 
dance maestro, insists he can tell from 
which section of the country persons 
me by the way they dance. His 
observation is that Westerners have 
the fastest tempo, Southerners the 
slowest, while the Easterner “dances 
as though he were afraid of being in- 
fluenced by romantic music.” 
gq A new radio dramatization is 
being prepared for Sunday: evening, 
March 28, over the NBC-Blue network. 
lt is from the pen of Peter Godfrey, 
English author, dramatist and pro- 
ducer. The program will contrast 
songs, music, drama and comedy of 
fifty years ago with those of the pres- 
ent. The title is “It Rings True.” 
@ Ten words that have been trip- 
ping up the contestants in the Saturday 
ifternoon spelling bee over the NBC- 
R ed network have been listed by Paul 
Wing, the conductor of the bee. The 
hardest one was “plaguy,” followed by 
iquefy” and “sebaceous.” The 
others were “doily,” “pretension,” 
commodate,” “innocuous,” “vilify,” 
raveler” and “vesicle.” 
€ In a move to keep dance music 
programs confined as much as possible 
0 dance music, NBC has issued an 
edict that there should not be more 
han two vocal selections in a 15- 
inute period nor more than four in 
)-minute program. While the broad- 
ting company did not say so in so 
any words, it is believed that be- 
d the ruling was a feeling of execu- 


tives that a good many singers who are 
nominally violinists or drummers 
should stick to their violins and drums 
and not try singing. 








SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 11) 





job for $15,000 as Wisconsin’s head 
on a yearly contract basis. To the 
salary, however, is added a home, car, 
and entertainment expenses. 

The choice of Dykstra from a score 
of those considered was made, it was 
said by a member of the committee, 
because he “combines wide training 
in administrative work with a fine 
background of educational service.” 

Dykstra, 54, six feet four inches in 
height, gained wide attention in Jan- 
uary when he directed relief work 
during the Ohio River flood. He was 
born in Cleveland in 1883, graduated 
from the University of lowa 1903. He 
taught political science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was head of the department 
of political science at the University 
of Kansas and professor of municipal 
administration at the University of 
California. He became City Manager 
of Cincinnati in 1930. 

Dykstra said he looked forward to 
his new post with “enthusiasm.” Com- 
menting upon the question of academ- 
ic freedom, much discussed during the 
Frank hearings, Dykstra said he 
“agreed down to the grass roots with 
the University of Wisconsin philoso- 
phy of academic freedom in its widest 
sense. There has never been any vio- 
lation of academic freedom at Wiscon- 
sin that I know of.” 





RELIGION 








(Continued from page 13) 


of all those interviewed agreed that 
religion should have more influence, 
but 16 per cent said it should not. 
The remaining 6 per cent did not 
know what to think. 

One of the interesting facts brought 
out by the survey was that those who 
were least hopeful about the present 
and future status of religion were the 
members of the more economically 
secure and better educated class. 
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READERS WRITE. 


(Continued from page 2) 





Mr, Bowne also states that it is almost 
impossible now to find a boy or girl who 
wants to live on a farm. As a humble 
high school teacher I have had many boys 
in my classes who intend to be farmers, 
good scientific farmers who enjoy and 
prosper in this independent field of labor. 
They take as much delight in preparing 
themselves for this worthwhile life as do 
those preparing to be doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers. 

Education now is not mostly bunk as 
Mr. Bowne states. It is true we teach 
much that will not result in more dollars 
and cents for the individual but a broad, 
Zeneral training is offered which contrib- 
utes to happiness and contentment, which 
means much more in real life. Our high 
school training as now offered gives the 
child a broad understanding of many 
fields. This general training is as it 
should be. Let specialization come in 
later life when one has chosen a definite 
field of activity. 

A. R. Grismer 
Morris, Ill. 

I'm sure most parents would disagree 
that their children are liabilities. There 
are, always will be, and always have been 
some children who were “good for noth- 
ing” but the cause will usually be traced 
to heredity and occasionally to environ- 
ment. A parent who is ambitious for a 
child doesn’t want to be a liability on a 
child, 

As far as the farm is concerned there 
hasn’t been any inducement for any boy 
or girl. The farmer works long, hard 
hours and gets little in return. I don’t 
believe in going to mill on a mule just 
because my father did—this is an age of 
progression. 

Edythe Wright 
Coahoma, Tex. 


On Rockefeller’s Plea 


The despairing wish expressed by Mr. 
John D. Roekefeller, Jr., in his query 
“How Long, Oh God 2?” (PATHFIND- 
ER, March 6) until Protestantism will 
unite “to stem the rising tide of materi- 
alism, of selfishness,” and of “crumbling 
moral standards,” is hopeless. The sep- 
arating bigotries of denominational self- 
ishness preclude any such possibility. A 
“Church of the Living God” could, as Mr. 
Rockefeller suggests, unite in moral en- 
deavor, but not denominationalisms. 
Such a church already exists. It is not 
humanly organized but is spiritual, with 
the now living Christ as its head. Its 
membership is of all denominations, 
creeds and races. It works within all 
churches independent of all bigotries .. . 

Harold E, Sherman 








New Haven, Conn. 





Continued Court Views 


In your March 6 issue the proposed Su- 
preme Court changes were “cussed and 
discussed” plenty but I’m all “steamed 
up” over several statements made by read- 
ers. For instance “There never has been 
a liberal Supreme Court in this country.” 
Just how “liberal” is any court supposed 
to be? The Supreme Court follows prece- 
dent as do all lower courts worthy of the 
name, and in so doing cannot interpret 
the laws to suit the whims of politicians 
or the current administration. Our gov- 
ernment is divided into three branches 
that each may check the excesses of the 
other and we certainly need a conserva- 





Path find er 


tive Supreme Court now more than 
have for many years... 
Mrs. J. H. McCa 

















































































Duff, Nebr. 
* . * 

Why does Congress dally about 
Supreme Court issue? ... Our Presid 
has one fault—he is too progressive 
the powerful privileged minority, ba 
ers, business monopolists, etc. He is 
ing perhaps a half century ahead of 
critics. His vision is so far ahead of 
detractors they cannot follow him. \ 
not follow as good a President as we « 
had? J. E. Malons 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 


* - a 


Granting that Roosevelt’s intent 
may be honest and his ideals the hig) 
the power which he insists shall be p!: 
in his hands might not be so consci 
tiously used by his successor as he cla 
it will be uSed by him. Can it not be | 
sible that our Supreme Court is a splendid 
balance wheel to hold down our speed 
enacting untried, experimental and ides 
istic legislation which our President se 
disposed to enact in such an impul: 
manner? 

M. M. Heptonsta 
Davenport, Ia. 

The President is the greatest advo: | 
for government by the people and of 
people we have today. He has done m 
and is trying to do more for the com: ( 
man than any President since Lincoln. ! ; 
would do more for the benefit of soci ' 
as a whole if the Supreme Court justi 
the majority of whom have either lx 
politicians or Tawyers for large corpor: 
tions, would get the common man’s necds 
in their hearts and would try to help tly ( 
cause along instead of throwing away) 
every law which is passed to help 
along... 

John Welsc! 
Port Washington, O. 


7 7 * 


Can you imagine what would bh: 
happened had President Coolidge 
Hoover made I 
from dissenting Democrats would h 
reverberated around the world. Any ay 
age American with one eye shut and 
cataract on the other can see that 
Congress gives him the power, F. D 
will appoint men to the Supreme Cor 
who he knows will uphold any New D: 
measure the administration sees fit 
pass. I ask you, how much would t! 
lack of making him a dictator? 

Carl A. Manes 





Troy, N. C. 

It seems the greatest argument agai: 
making this change is that of “packing” 
the Supreme Court with men more apt | 
be in harmony with the present adminis- 
tration. And most of these people t! 
use the word “pack” in opposing t! 
change are of the very conservative ¢!c- 
ment that has packed this court with men 
of their own frame of mind for years 
They have catered to special privilege be- 
fore they were nominated for this high 
office and naturally will lean in the same 
position in making court decisions. 

Walter R. Pric« 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Our Constitution was large enough and 
broad enough to allow us to grow from 4 
wilderness to the leading country of t! 
world with very few changes, and I think 
it is still large and broad enough. There- 
fore I wish to enter my objection to a: 
change in the number of Supreme Cou 
justices. 






H. G. Applin 





Fairhaven, Mass. 
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iurses are on hand to treat the 


March 27, 1937 








CAPITAL CHAT 





TT ASHINGTON youngsters, their 
\ parents and guardians, and capi- 
tal egg dyers were all atwitter last 
week. The reason was that Presi- 
lent Roosevelt had just notified Na- 

onal Capital Parks authorities he had 
vranted his permission for the annual 
Easter egg rolling on the south lawn 

f the White House. ‘The only glum 

ote was sounded by the White House 
cleanup squad who remembered what 

mess of scrambled eggs they had to 
rake off the grounds last year, the 
ear before and the year before that. 

Easter Monday egg rolling at the 
White House, which will be held this 

ear on March 29, has been an impor- 

nt spring event for children in the 
District since 1874 when President 
Grant threw open the spacious White 
House grounds to them. The next 
ear Congress made it legal, proyid- 

s the President gave his permission. 

\t that time rules and regulations 
were drawn up to govern the festival. 
One rule that is strictly enforced to- 
day is that no grown-up may enter 
the grounds unless accompanied by a 
child. Enforcement of this rule has 

recent years made a profitable busi- 
ess for some youngsters who hire 

t to gate crashers at 25 cents a trip. 

Last year nearly 50,000 men, women 
and children, mostly the latter, took 
part in the henfruit scramble. Con- 
trary to erroneous reports the Presi- 
ent does not furnish the eggs. Each 

ungster must take his own store eggs 

home-dyed variety. 

rhe National Capital Parks office 

ikes all the arrangements for this 

‘gfest. The District playground de- 

irtment supervises the egg rolling, 


while the Marine Band furnishes the 


isic. Even physicians and Red Cross 
sick 
id injured, and to care for the tots 
ho become lost in the crowd. 
Teacup Revolt: Bored with drawing- 
0m calisthenics and so many sofa 
cials, a number of the wives of new 
embers of Congress have organized 
hat they call the “75th Club.” Its 35 
embers, principally the younger ma- 
rons of the Congressional set, have 
evolted-at the small talk over favorite 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 
















Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. | 





brands of tea and have dedicated their 
spare time to sports (outdoor life gen- 
erally) and the pursuit of hobbies. 
They plan to swim, ride horseback, 
hike, practice arc hery and so on. Pres- 
ident of the “75th” is Mrs. John R. Mur- 
dock, wife of the Representative from 
Arizona. 

Flags: Ever since Mrs. Virginia E. 
Jenckes, of Indiana, has been in Con- 
gress She has conducted a one-woman 
campaign to have the Stars and Stripes 
flown from flag poles atop all public 
buildings in Washington: Despite her 
campaign, however, Old Glory only 
waves from poles on the roofs of the 
older Federal buildings like the Capi- 
tol, White House, State Department 
and so on. On all the new Federal 
buildings the flag flies from poles 
projecting from the facades of the 
buildings, not the roofs. 

Rule No. 1 in the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps is that the national flag 
shall be displayed only from sunrise 
to sunset, But on the Capitol it flies 
night and day. Before the World war 
the Capitol flag used to be raised and 
lowered daily. During that conflict 
general sentiment directed that there 
should be some place where the na- 
tional emblem would always be on 
display. Since the Capitol was the 
logical place the custom was estab- 
lished and has persisted. 


Capital Briefs 


@ Despite the capital’s extensive 
campaign, the D. C. traffic toll since 
January 1 had reached 35 by last week, 
nearly double the number of traffic 
deaths for the same period in 1936. 

@ In Washington’s second police 
precinct, an area 22 blocks square 
which has the highest crime rate of 
any spot in the city, 13 policemen try 
to protect the lives and property of 
100,000 persons. 

@ Vice President Garner partici- 
pated during the week in the formal 
opening of the new Trans-Lux Theater, 
news and short-reel house, that is ex- 
pected to fill an important place in 
the amusement life of the national 
capital. From his hotel suite the Vice 
President pressed the key that turned 
on the lights in the theater. 

@ Senate Majority Leader Joseph T. 
Robinson, of Arkansas, has added a 
historic touch to the present session 
of the national legislature by calling it 
the “Sesyuicentennial Congress.” The 
First Congress met March 4, 1789. The 
present or 75th Congress which met 
January 5, 1937, will not end until 
January 3, 1939. On that date Congress 
will end its 150th year of legislating. 

@ The Board of District Commis- 
sioners last week issued a proclama- 
tion setting aside April 10 as Junior 
District Day. On that day more than 
50 Juniors (boys and girls) will occu- 





| py all major District government posts. 


andle Big Pay Store Route. Placena- 

tionally-known Line 5c—10¢ Connter 

; Goods. 200 ~— Included is Lay- 

~ 5 ’s Asp’ vertised in Satur- 

AMAIING NEW & Sih All sold from Self- 
week 


Counter Displays. Up to 112% 
BUSINESS Earn up to . Noex- 
Sell to St er PRODUCTS COMPANY 

ell to stores Dept. 386-A, Spencer, Ind. 


dressed and second 
US at once of on 


Th 
Salven of mai) incgr es 
not be i ward mani 
present address fabar and THREE SIN A 


ar 
VANCE’ yeu 
wish to change your address. If le, enclose e labe! clipped 
from one of your recent copies, when iting us 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D.C. 


ies DICE CARDS 
«> Inks, Shiners, Daube and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRIA Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


po sez a clean mild, sooth- 

g test treatment, which for 

over 30 ears has been ¢ ing pear.ca eczema sufferers 

their IRST REAL NIGHT'S RE Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO. —Eczema Only 

241 Park Square _. SEDALIA, MO. 





SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs, and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 





Glyo’s KULE-TOZE gives IN- 
STANT and LASTING relief 


from all forms of itching, burning. cracking. 
scaling, etc., or it doesn’t cost you a cent. I 
really “GETS THE JOB DONE.” and costs you 
only $1.00 after you're fully satisfied. SEND NO 
MONEY: just name and address. But DO IT 
NOW. GLYO COMPANY. Dept. C — 400 Main 
St.. Houston, Texas. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food , oh! "t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your sto 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. 1935, C.M.Co. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants and all 
varieties of vegetable plants described in Fulwood’s 
1937 catalog, containing valuable planting and 
spraying information, also premium offers. 
ALL plants guaranteed. Get catalog before buy- 
ing plants. Write today for your FREE copy. 
P. D. Fulwood, Dept. 115, Tifton, Ga. 


Rid Yourself of 
~a|RUPTURE 


Slavery 


Right in your own home 
by my new improved Rice 
Comfort Belt. Don’t be 
tortured and worried to 
death. No matter what you 
have tried before, my Belt 
will relieve your reducible 
Rupture to your complete satisfaction or 
no pay. Thousands report such relief they 

no longer wear the Belt. Don’t suffer or 
run risk of strangulation, gangrene, etc. 
This month I am sending out a limited 
number of Free Tests. Hurry. Write for 
yours at once. W. S. Rice, Inc., 80E Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. 


ARTHRITIS! 


-NEURITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-K St., Hallowell, Maine. 


ane WEAK 


ARE 


Mrs. Hattie Zebley of 
104 Scott St., Wilming- 
ton, Del., said: ‘‘At times 
I suffered from headache 
and had a pain in my back 
and thru my sides, all due 
to functional disturbances. 
I was miserable, I was 
hardly able todomy house- 
work. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription taken as a 














tonic certainly made a big improvement in 
me. The headaches and pains disappeared, I 
had a fine appetite and gained in strength.” 


oe ot of your druggist. 






FREE booklet on “HOME TREAT- 
MENT of FOOT AILMENTS,” writ- 
ten by licensed Foot Doctor, shows 
the way to comfortable feet. Also 
Chem-O-Graph Foot Chart. 
Please send 3c stamp for your Pree copy 
today, while supply lasts. 

CROWN LABORATORY, Dept. H, 
1643 W. 79th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








PASTIME and LUCIDS 


Path finde: 











Two Words 


Out of the following 22 letters you 
can form two words of 11 letters each. 
The letters are: two A’s, four E’s, 
four I’s, two C’s, four P’s, two R’s 
and four T’s. 

One of these words means to act 
with ufrwise haste. The other is a 
substance separated from a solution 
in a concrete state by chemical action. 
What are the two words? 

Strangely enough, they are identical 
words that have different meanings. 
With that clue you should be able to 
fine the two words. But in case you 
have to give up, one of them is “pre- 
cipitate.” 

ee 


Catch Puzzle 


Here is one possible solution to the 
second version of last week’s puzzle 


calling for the drawing of a continuous 





One Way Of Doing It 


line through each of 16 lines inthe 
“five-brick” diagram. As shown in 
the illustration the continuous line 
intersects each of the 16 lines without 
crossing any line twice. It does, how- 
ever, run along the bottom vertical 
line for half its distance (A to B), and 
therein is the “catch.” 





Clothespin Game 


This is an amusing little game for 
the kiddies to play. The only equip- 
ment needed is a supply of the old- 
fashioned type wooden clothespins, an 
empty quart milk bottle and a/chair. 

Give each player five clothespins. 
Then have each, in turn, kneel on the 
chair, facing the back, and try to drop 













the source o 


orsreess 


an 


troubles. 


FREE BOOK Tells of Mild Treatment— 


If you have any rectal trouble, send for it at once—don’t delay. Itis 
enlightening and helpful, and may save you from harmful errors. 


McCLEARY CLINIC ,,2982 ELMS,BtvD. 





toxins they P 


HIDDEN SOURCE OF MANY ILLS 


Through effect upon the nerves, and because of 
ut into the system, piles are often 
many disorders, Get rid of pilese— 
they are treacherous. But before you experiment 
with anykind of treatment, read the book pictured 
below. It tells of the famous mild treatment used 
in the McCleary Clinic—largest institution of its 
kind in the world—and of how thou- 
sands of men and women have been |. 
permanently relieved of their rectal cia, ie Come 








Me 


v 







as many of his clothespins as possib). 
into the bottle. The bottle should | 
on the floor about a foot in back 
the chair. The player getting the mo 
pins in the bottle wins the game. 





Brain Teaser 


A cone-shaped goblet, the diamet: 
of whose mouth is three inches a: 
whose depth is five inches, contains 
one gill of water. If a certain siz 
ball is dropped into the goblet and t! 
water just rises to the brim, what 
the diameter of the ball? Ansy 
next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The tal 
man weighed 207 9/25 pounds. 

en —— 


Smiles 


Billfuzz—Were you bothered a gre 
deal with your income tax stateme 
this year? 

Jubb—No, I just figured it out th» 
at the highest rate they could charg 
me the government would still owe n 
$100. 





Capitol Guide—Now, over there is « 
man who has written a lot of foolisi- 
ness in his day. 

Visitor—Who is he, a famous news 
paper man? 

Capitol Guide—No, he’s a stenogra 
pher in the Senate. 





Jimmie—That new girl doesn’t see 
to be very intelligent. 

Percy—No, she didn’t pay any at 
tention to me either 





Mrs. Jawsom—So the De Styles are di 
vorced? Which of them got the dogs? 

Jawsom—She did, of course. But the 
judge allowed him the privilege of seeing 
them once a month. 








I’m shocked to 
bad 


Minister—Why, Ray, 
hear you swearing; it’s a very 


habit. Every time I hear anyone } 
swear a eold chill runs down m) 
back, 


Ray—I’m sorry, sir. But if you'd 
been over to our house last night whe! 
dad jammed his finger in the door, |! 
guess you’d have frozen to death. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


on oe or ben pret Deo you 

agente’ fant apt asin? Want to table ct. A, at 
through the mails? PATHFINDER read by more than 

- onuttion families. Tell your story to these interested readers 






: le 
Ot cents a word; minimum fourteen Words. 
Each initial and of figures, as well as each part of the 







r . dress, will be counted as w: 
samme and Aero S advertaing ollie so Wased on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 





PROFITABLE PROTECTED TERRITORY still open 
elling low-priced time-labor-saving devices to dairy 
d stock farms. Wonderful full or part-time propo- 
tion. Reliable company. Cash Profits. Write 
day. The Coburn Company, tewater, Wisconsin. 
) [AKE REAL MONEY, selling “- , Oldest electric 
1e-wire stock fence to ev Cuts fencing 
ts 80%. Permanent ag ag, rtunity. One- 

re Pence C ‘Whitews r, Wisc 


ae Senaies 


WORLD'S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
n save you money. Big Catalog Free. Colonial 
ltry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


FOR LOW PRICES, PROMPT SERVICE, write Smith 
hickeries, Box 262-M, Mexico, Missouri. Also 
ng Sexed Chicks. 


BRUSHES 


\LM-ETT FLESH BRUSHES cleanse and stimu- 
ite the skin. A natural brush for people who care. 
1 75c; complexion 25c Postpaid. Agents wanted. 
n-ett Brush Com) y, Umatilla, Fila. 


BURIED TREASURE 


W TO FIND BURIED TREASURD.’ Big book 

s how to find gold, silver, buried treasure. Send 

oin. Randall Laboratories, Rockefeller Building, 
epartment A, Cleveland. Ohio 


CORRESPONDIENCE COURSES 


ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Gataies Free. 
irses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


)DRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME, sparetime; Sub- 
tantial weekly pay. Experience unnecessary. Digni- 
i work. Stamp brings details. Employment Mgr., 
x 523-GL, Jackson, Tenn. 


WEEKLY CAN BE EARNED addressing envelopes, 
ting names, sewing. Stamp brings details. 
L, Dept. P3, Keene, N. H. 


)DRESS ENVELOPES HOME. Easy work. Wonder- 
i opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Write 
details. Majestic Silverware, 1711-PFP Park, 
‘tford, Conn. 


DDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and 
furnish supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea 


netics, (P) Hynes. Calif. 
HELP WANTED 


3H GATHERING HERBS, ROOTS, BARKS. We 
Te Teach You, Details 10c. P. Merritt, 1752 Nichol- 
St. s. 























‘ . _HOBBIES 
BBY EXCHANGE offers opportunity for interest- 
g correspondence with hobby enthusiasts in all 
ts of country. For information write Hobby Ex- 
ange, 1018 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
helped without medicine or operation. 
de ae was wy - Fg —~ than yours. 


PILE haps than Fours 


ivieed to be heals on. _ toed found natural way to 
lth and strength. Today I am well. Further informa- 
to any piles sufferer. stamp. NATURAL 
METHODS INSTITUTE, Dept. H, West Hazelton, Pa 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 


i bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
Amazing, new Chemist formalae, 
ial offer. WRITE TODAY. 


iazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 
Dent. 2. Otinhoma, 
end by Doctors everywhere. 
ngestion or Inflammation often the cause of Blad- 
JAMES BROWN, Dept. 15-A2, Marshall, Mich. 






























PROSTEX COMPANY. 
WEAK MANHOOD PROSTATE 
constipation—Don’t give up, until 
you try this wonderful treatment. 
Guaranteed Harmless. J. W. Geor- 
gia, states, “ t treatment that Jdid 
e work.” Write today—free details an nd money back offer. 
The “Vitalife” Co., Dept. P.F.4, North Hollywood, Calif. 
r irritation, Getting up nights, Lame Back, Nervous 
ebility, Leg Pains, ete. Try Prostatic Massage; 
eat yourself at home without drugs or electricity. 
nd for full information and two weeks’ FREE 
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_ ALGER DENTAL LABORATORY 
ept.715-C 1562 N. Wells St. CHICAGO 





Harold—Next to a beautiful girl, 


what do you consider the most inter- 
esting thing in the world? 

Michael—When I’m next to a beau- 
tiful girl I never bother about statis- 
tics. 


Mrs. Gabley—So you’re in Vassar, 
Miss Seymour. Tell me, what course 
are you taking? 

Miss S—Political economy. 

Mrs. G—Really? But isn’t that a 
waste of time? You'll never be able 
to teach these politicians to economize. 
It just can’t be done. 


Bettina—I wonder if you'll love me 
when my hair has turned to gray? 

Elwood—Why not? [Ive loved you 
every time you’ve changed color so 
far. 

Ziegler—Do you remember the 
youngster who used to tickle you un- 
der the chin at school? 

Miss Snoach (fat and forty)—Oh, so 


‘that’s who you are! 


Ziegler—Oh, no. 
ther. 


That was my fa- 








INSTRUCTION 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM."" Many 1937 appoint- 
ments. $1260-$2100 first year. Men-women. Pre- 

Pare now for next examinations. Influence unneces- 

sary. Common education sufficient. Full today ‘sure 

list jobs and sampie te Free. Write 

Pranklin Institute C13, Rochester 


IN untasans WANTED 


INVENTIONS COMMUERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 








SORES AND Beg MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


“N URSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 

rieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
vines 3c. Shrubs 10¢. Evergreens 25c. Garden Seed 
and Vegetable Plants. Catalog Free. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 611, ers, Arkansas. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$500.00 PAID for certain Indian Head Cents. 

Cents $2000.00. Half Dollars $1500.00 Etc. 

Dime For Complete Catalogue. Romanoscoinshop, 
. 155, Nantask Mass. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS. Do you feel you have a valuable ‘inven- 
tion? A novel invention may produce something 
salable if patented. Are you groping in the dark—get- 
ting nowhere? Learn how other men with inventions 
attained success. Write for our Free Book, ‘‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ which tells you of fields where 
inventions bring profits if they are good patented 
ones. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 698-D Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately: Victor J. Evans & Co., 
924-C Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 

professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. ys Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


20 REPRINTS 25¢. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll develop- 
ed with 16 prints 25c. 15, Ma 1. 


SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES 


GIANT SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES!! Reasonable. 
Dime brings photographic prospectus. Royal Ken- 
nels, 67. Napierville, 
BE aa] WANTED 


WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for 
free particulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. C-1-PAT, Free- 
port, Tl. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to re 
part or full time. If experien 
the Pathfinder, Washi . D. C. 


SNAPSHOTS WANTED 


SNAPSHOTS WANTED! For magazine covers, ar- 

ticles, posters. Also photos of faces, types, for 
movies. Stamp bri Getails. Publicity Bureau, 
Box 413, Hollywood, 


SONG POEM S WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—any Subject. Send 
m today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 


Large 
Sen 
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esent Pathfinder, 
80 state. Address 











ES CN a OE 
THE MOST HISTORIC ISSUE in existence, ‘The 

Bosnian Assassination. The Spark That Set The 
World Afire,” We include this complete set; also a 
complete Denmark-Ancient Ship t; 2 complete 
Russian Sets; 3 stamps over 60 years old and Italy’s 
Mussolini Stamp, all for 10c! Pearson Bros., 
Nassau St.. Dept. 506. New York. 


Tarss PROSTATE 
FACTS 


Asour DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 






’ START AT HOME! 
rs maces” bat Buy es 
to 4 Other markets waiting. 
are etarting in ecesy 

state. Bee what others already 
Frog explains our offer. 
American Frog Co. 
Dept. 145-C. New Orieans. Le. 





~~ O U n 
KAADT DIABETIC 75 Columbis Ave; 
Rae srervre 80. WHITLEY, IND. 





— Loose False Teeth 


it them « ly to your 
bikan's PoRELINGR WAR et ate yr ny I any : $2 "00 Hi (i ae. 
D.) Nothing else to buy. Not e powder. One application Jante 
save months. Often eaves, cost of new ites. oney back 


if Lal satisfied. lar free. 
Medical boratory, e3°2. Fort Worth, Tex. 


EPILEPSY 


GET THIS KNOWLEDGE FREE! 


eoncerning a way by which epileptics for the past 28 
years say they have been relieved of attacks. Simply 
send name and address for this F REE information. 


M. Lepso, E. Wright St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


VARICOSE ULCERS 


PAY AFTER ARBOR LOTION for 
BENEFITED $1) external use only. It 
has cured LEG UL- 


CERS of long standing. Why suffer long- 
er from Leg Sores? Send us a postal card 
and you will receive by return mail an 
8 oz. TRIAL bottle. Postpaid 

L. Alex, Dept. 6-A, P.O.Box 25, Jackson, Mich. 


i c$ DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
‘age’s Pile Tablete and you will biess 

the me aty” that ross read this. Write he E. R. 
300-B31 Page Bidg., Mars » Mich. 


wouent GLANDS fist uar? 


Will you make a safe, easy test at our risk? Will you 
try GRAND MOGUL PELLETS to restore vigorous 
health by stimulating glands to normal activity? 
LA re a safe scientific treatment. Often act when 
~Puy products fail. In convenient pellet form. 

Send $1.00 for two weeks supply today. (3 boxes $2.00.) 
Money st! 4 aS return half of the treatment for any 
Prooven Remedies Co, 


ithi Wri ’ 
Dept. P-1, Sas Park Station, sften, Oni Station, Chicago, Ill. 


CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name and address, to 
Christy, Inc., 3365 Union St., Newark, 
New York. I will bring you a free sample of 
Christy’s magic polishing Cloth, and full 
details how you, as our Local Manager, 
have an opportunity to make $5 to $10 
a day extra in your spare time. 


MAIL ME TODAY 
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COAL— 


(Continued from page 4) 


membership of about 500,000.* . 

WALKOUTS: After 1897, great 
strikes continued to mark the history 
of coal production. In 1902 a strike 
in the anthracite fields led to presi- 
dential intervention and the appoint- 
ment of an arbitration commission 
which advised wage increases. 

On October 30, 1919, 400,000 miners 
in 22 States walked out of the pits in 
support of the UMW demands for a 
30-hour week and pay raises of 60 per 
cent. The men got small pay raises 
but did not get the 30-hour week. 
Through the World war and after, the 
registration of the UMW kept mount- 
ing. By 1922, the membership was 
446,000 and on April 1 of that year, the 
men struck again. They stayed out 
until August. 

The 1922 strike was caused by the 
pressure of competition from non- 
union fields after the government 
dropped wartime price-fixing. For 
years, then, unti] 1927, the union’s in- 
ability to organize the southern fields 
and the severe price war among pro- 
ducers combined to cause trouble in 
the industry. In 1927, the 30-year 
system of collective bargaining be- 
tween the UMW and the operators col- 
lapsed altogether. After this crash, 
the price war became more bitter and 
union membership fell to 300,000. 
There, the confused industry tossed 
and agonized until NRA brought re- 
lief by stopping the knife-in-back com- 
petition and giving the UMW a shove 
toward expansion such as the govern- 
ment had never before given it. 

However, the death of NRA at the 
hands of the Supreme Court saw the 
old troubles slowly circling over the 
heads of the coal operators. And, 
when the first Guffey coal act was also 
outlawed, trouble swooped low. 

THE LAW: The first Guffey coal act, 
sponsored by Senator Joseph Guffey 








* Employment in the coal fields is estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Mines as around 475,000 in 
soft coal and about 106,000 for anthracite. 








Machinery Has Cut Down the Number of Men Needed to Mine Coal 


of Pennsylvania, was a_ short-lived 


measure. It was passed August 30, 
1935, and within nine months was 
ruled out by the Supreme Court. 

The law had fixed minimum prices 
and set up a code of fair trade prac- 
tices. Further, a tax of 15 per cent 
was levied on the sale price of coal, 
and 90 per cent of this was refunded 
to operators obeying the code. Also, 
provision was made to settle wages- 
and-hours disputes and to insure col- 
lective bargaining. 

The Court’s five—Sutherland, Mc- 
Reynolds, Van Devanter, Butler and 
Roberts—declared that the Federal 
government. could have no hand in 
the labor provisions of the law. They 
further ruled that the price-fixing and 
fair trade provisions of the bill were 
inseparable from the labor provisions 
and were consequently ruled out. 

Chief Justice Hughes agreed with 
the majority on the labor provisions 
but insisted that the other points were 
separable. The three others—Car- 
dozo, Brandeis and Stone—agreed that 
the two parts of the law were sep- 
arable but did not rule on the constitu- 
tionality of the labor provisions. 

Within two days after the Court 
decision, a revised version of the law, 
the Guffey-Vinson bill, was introduced 
in the House and swiftly passed. This 
bill, setting up price-fixing machinery, 
left out the labor provisions and pro- 
vided a double tax system (PATH- 
FINDER, March 6) to penalize opera- 
tors failing to live up to the law. 

The measure was turned over to the 
Senate in the closing days of the 74th 
Congress. O’Neill said operators pro- 
ducing 70 per cent of the national ton- 
nage wanted the law. Lewis wanted 
it and, as had been done before, dark 
talk was started to the effect that 
failure to pass the bill would mean a 
gigantic coal strike. The purpose of 
this was to prod the Senate into pass- 
ing the bill. The ruse might have suc- 
ceeded except for Senator Rush Holt 
of West Virginia. While Lewis glow- 
ered in the gallery, the youthful Sena- 
tor fillibustered until the hands of the 
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Pictures Inc. 








Pictures Inc 
A Typical Bootleg Mine in Pennsylvania 


clock ended not only the session but 
also hopes for passage of the bill. 

This session, the measure was re 
introduced. It passed the House easil, 
and then was sent to the Senate where 
it now awaits action, 

In sum, representatives of the opera 
tors and miners, in New York City 
sought last week to agree to a nev 
contract. In Washington, other repre 
sentatives of the two groups at th« 
same time sought Senate passage of 
the Guffey-Vinson bill as a buttress for 
whatever agreement is reached. 

Today, three factors — mechaniza 
tion, seasonal fluctuations and exces- 
sive mine facilities-—are making coa! 
only a part-time industry for the 
burrowing miners. Something has to 
be done for the scores of thousands of 
miners who will never again find jobs. 
Among these thousands are the bootleg 
miners in the anthracite fields of Penn- 
sylvania who have sought to work out 
their own rehabilitation through law- 
less means. It is estimated that some 
20,000 men and boys are eking out a 
meager living from the seized fields 
while law enforcement agencies either 
wink at the fact that the bootleg min- 
ers are digging coal on private prop- 
erty or close their eyes altogether. 

CURE OR JOLT? To cure the suf- 
fering coal industry, various rémedies 
have been advanced. The strongest 
prescription was recommended by 
the United States Coal Commission 
appointed by President Harding in 
1922. The commission’s final report 
stated that the problem “can be solved 
only by the Federal government, in 
cooperation with industry, working on 
a national scale and with a clearly 
definite national policy.” 

The Guffey-Vinson bill, if passed 
and upheld by the Court, may prove 
more than just a hypodermic giving 
temporary relief. But if it is even 
only a jolt to ease the pain, it should 
help. For operators and union lead- 
ers agree that the necessary first step 
is to get the patient back on its feet. It 
is to this end that employers and em- 
ployees are devoting all their energies. 








